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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

R. HARMER. 
* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 

39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 

FEBRUARY 10—The “Ben Goodfellow’ Collec- 
tions. The famous collection of re-entries, all 
foreign sections, notably Iran, and a selection 
of choice books from the Library. 

FEBRUARY 17, 18.—An extensive collection of 
Great Britain and the British Empire, offered 
by order of the Executors of Lieut.-Colonel 
M. C. P. Ward, deceased, of Hove, with asso- 
ciated properties of other owners, including 
fine general collections, offered by order of the 
Executors of the late Lady Cleland, of Glasgow, 
and by order of Arthur Carron, Esq., of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. 

FEBRUARY 24, 25.—An old and valuable general 
collection, including a good range of Great 
Britain and entires; also a fine British Empire 
collection, strong in Great Britain, offered by 
order of Miss M. MacHarg, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, with general properties of other Owners. 

MARCH 3, 4.—The valuable and extensive collec- 
tion of French Cbliterations, incorporating the 
“Meinertzhagen” collections of postmarks, 
offered by order of Captain M. H. Penfold, C.B.E., 
R.N., of Hove; also a substantial portion of the 
“Ben Goodfellow” collection of Norway, in- 
cluding many of the finest pieces, recently sold 
by Private Treaty and now offered by order of 
the new owner. Catalogues 1/- each. 

Catalogues 6d. each sale, unless otherwise 

post free. 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, Ltd. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o'clock of Antique and Modern 

Household Furniture. Silver Plate. Porcelain, 

China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 

their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 

213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 

Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL ena 


OMFORTABLE Home offered in country house 

near Blandford to keen horticulturist, lady, 
gentleman or married couple. Nominal terms in 
return for help in garden.—Box 149. 

ADY of title wishes to recommend small 

select Country Hotel, within forty minutes 
of London/Ascot district; excellent and varied 








stated, 








cuisine; every comfort; select clientele from 
5 gns. —Box 143. 
AYFAIR. 37, Hill ; Street, W.1. Furnished 


accommodation. Central heating, all ameni- 
ites.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Gro. 2754. 
NICE HOME offered couple country house, 
Devon; every modern comfort; own farm; 
good food. ‘Riding. 4% gns. each.—Box 146. 
INTER SPORTS. Join small party going 
unspoilt high Swiss village February 22 and 
Easter. Long hours of sunshine. Other parties 
spring and summer.—Box 148. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


*&\ HAPPY] BIRTHDAY” present: your Portrait 

(in oils) from photograph and description. 
Fee from 7 gns.—Box 45. 
BAD CUT beaten by using Methylated Spirits 

the modern way on “Burnrite” blocks. 
write for details: BAB, LTD. (C), 28a, Basinghall 
Street, E.v.2. 

LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 

Art Felt for floor covering. Planning, making 
and laying included if required. Write, phone or 
call for particulars and prices to 21, Connaught 
Street, W.2. Paddington 5528. 


























LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 


Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.). 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 16 90. 

ADMINTON. When buying new equipment re- 

member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS, 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 

AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
> FAIR is the | principle we apply to buying 
as well as selling. If you have a single piece 
or a whole collection for which you wish to obtain 
the full current value, communicate with us. 
Porcelain, pottery and enamels, both English 
and Continental, but nothing made after 1820, 
and preferably 18th century or earlier. Collec- 
tions catalogued and valued for probate or/in- 
surance.—TILLEY & CO. (ANTIQUES), LTD., 
(Frank and Kathleen Tilley), 2, Symons Street, 
Sloane Square, S.W.3. SLOane 4753. Cables: 
Katilant, London. 

OOKS OF TO-DAY,” 








the literary monthly, 
publishes reviews, articles, up-to-date 
information on new books. A limited number of 
new subscriptions can now be accepted, 10/6 p.a., 
twelve issues.—Write, CIRC. DEPT., B.O.T., 20, 
Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 
OOKPLATES—Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, Darlington. 











ARPETS and Upholstery cleaned on the 

premises and made immune from moth by 
guaranteed D.D.T./Geigy process. Also general 
interior cleaning. Estimates gladly given.— 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 122, Southwark 
Street, S.E.1. WATerloo 7024. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 
Send your Corsets to us. Our ATS. “RATOIDS” RED SQUILL BISCUITS. 


ORSETS. 

experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
cost given and the Corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

OUPON-FREE BOOTS, Shoes, Wellingtons. 

Leather uppers, felt lined, warm, neat, com- 
fortable, iron or rubber added to beechwood 
soles. Value and appearance unbeatable. Stamped 
addressed envelope brings illustrated list. Boots 
from 20/--—C. L. TWEENWAY, LTD., Horley, 
Surrey. 

EATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

T)IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 

J)O YOU find it difficult to get your “ photo- 

graphic supplies? We carry comprehensive 
ranges of all the best makes of apparatus and 
materials. Photographic supplies mailed any- 
where. If you have any photographic problems 
we will try to help you solve them, putting at 














your disposal some 50 years of experience in 
matters photographic.—LOMAX, LTD., 232-4, 
yoeneee Manchester, 3. Tel.: BLA 7516. 


. MAC’S SPECIAL FLOUR is still available 
a usual, 


but while bread rationing lasts we 
-S per 
. thirty-six for a 12-lb. bag. The price 
remains the same, 5/6 including postage and full 
baking instructions.—Write, DR. MAC'S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 

VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 

and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 

ILMS FOR THE CHILDREN. First-class film 

shows can be made available, within 7 miles of 
Oxford Circus, that will delight the youngsters. 
Cartoons a speciality.—Write for full particulars 
to WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 

large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red. Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


OR ALL OCCASIONS. David Wickie Orches- 














tras. 139, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: May- 
fair 3456, : a> 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 


repairs and remodels; finest workmanship.— 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 107, New Bond 
Street, Fisstescscentt alive Mayinie 2325/6. 





longer | when correctly a. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
HANDBAGS. relinings, broken frames, clasps, 
etc., repaired by experts. Post or call.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. 
AND-WOVEN ORKNEY TWEEDS. Patterns 
and prices from JOHN SCLATER, Tweed 
Manufacturers, Kirkwell, Orkney. 
EAL’'S wish to buy Patchwork Quilts, Hand- 
quilted Bedspreads and Paisley Shawls in good 
condition. Will owners please send full descrip- 
tion to HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING Burnt, Torn and Moth- 
eaten Garments Invisibly Mended in two weeks. 
Call or send, marking damage clearly. Also 
Laddered Stockings Invisibly Mended in 3 days.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 73, New Bond 
Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
“AMB SKINS AND RABBIT F URS, beauti- 
fully dress suitable for making gloves, 
slippers, etc., from 9/2 to 26/8 each.—Write for 
particulars, DOMESTIC FUR PRODUCERS, 
LTD., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
ANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, the specialist postal 
lending library for farmers, can now offer 
you a classified catalogue of over 500 books on 
farming, gardening, forestry, and country mat- 
ters. In addition to these, we try to supply any 
book asked for, so long as it deals with the land. 
Hire charges are 3d,. 6d., or 9d. per book, per 
week, depending on retail price. There is no 
subscription. Send for particulars and catalogue. 
—LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, F.2 (C:L.). 19, Pem- 
broke Place, London, W.8. 
UGGAGE TRAILERS, all-metal, ex-Army, new 
tyres 5.00 x 16, body 5 ft. 6in. x 3 ft. 3in. x 2 ft. 
deep, weight 5*,cwts.; waterproof cover. Carry- 
ing capacity 10 cwts.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
NEMONICON (an ingenious scheme) sent for 
5s. 6d. fee (no further charge). Designed for 
performance of Memory Feats, Examinations, 
Speeches, Entertainments, etc. Indispensable to 
Students.—Obtain from BCM’/LOGY 16, London, 
W.C.1. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion.—Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085, and visits. 
LD MASTERS Restored and Cleaned. Pictures 
examined. Unbiased, authoritative opinions 
by advisers to public galleries and private collec- 
tors.—ART CONSULTANTS, 85, Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. Victoria 0052. 
> ACEFORM tells you how they all ran. Twice 
a week on the Flat.—Full particulars and 
terms from 55, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 














Harmless to Poultry, Domestic Animals and 
Human Beings. Clean to handle. Biscuits for 
Rats 1/9, 4/9, 40/-. Crumbs for Mice 1/2. From 
Chemists, Stores, Ironmongers. PARISEK LTD,, 
17, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. S.W.1. 


‘HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 
rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, S. W.1. Slo. 7546. 
ECTIONAL BUILDINGS. No steel or timber 
licence required. Fireproof and everlasting. 
Sizes from 15 ft. to 100 ft. long, by 18% ft. wide.— 
Box 51. eS 
E NOW HAVE STOCKS of Wrought-Iron 
Fire-dogs and Baskets. Can also be made to 
your own requirement.—Period WROUGHT 
IRON CO., Thetis House, Kelvedon. *’Phone 116. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARDENER, Head, highly recommended pre- 
sent employers, life experience all branches 
profession inside out. Free when suited; 45 years’ 
testimonials. House essential.—BRAY, Castle 
Lodge, Midford, Bath. a 
MANAGER. married, requires situation; life 
experience all branches agriculture; good 
organiser, keen and energetic; excellent refer- 
ences. Good house essential.—Box 105. 
RIVATE SECRETARY, fully qualified, well 
educated and efficient, able to drive car, 
requires residential post of an interesting nature. 
Interested agriculture, politics, willing to travel. 
—BALL, Edgehill, Seaway Lane, Torquay. 
ECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT seeks position on 
estate or large farm, or as Private Secretary. 
Expert estate and farm accountant and corres- 
pondent. All office records. Taxation. Typing. 
Experienced bloodstock and pedigree records, 


























maintenance, tenancy agreements, cropping 
schedules, farm valuations. Used to responsi- 
bility and acting on own initiative. Highest 


references. —Box 115. 

OUNG MAN, 28, single, seeks position in 

country office or retail shop (preferably book- 
sellers). Six years in R.N., three of which as 
Captain's Secretary in destroyer, later com- 
missioned as a cypher officer. Recently assistant 
stock-keeper and shop assistant at large West 
End booksellers. S. Suffolk or N. Essex districts 
preferred, Good references.—Box 139. 


_ SITUATIONS VACANT 


OTHERLY WOMAN, who would appreciate 
good country home, wanted to assist young 
mother with home and baby. Good references 
essential.—Write, Box 140. 
ESPONSIBLE Married ‘Couple or two Friends 
wanted early March to run house 4 miles 
from Newbury on bus route. Own quarters and 


every consideration given. —Apply: MRS. 
ANTHONY HURD, Rainscombe Farm, Oare, 
Marlborough. 





“EDUCATIONAL 


N ATTRACTIVE CAREER. The Retreat, 

York, the well-known Hospital managed by 
a Committee of the Society of Friends, provides 
a first-class training in Mental Nursing. Con- 
ditions of Service: Well-appointed Nurses’ Home 
in attractive surroundings. Separate bedrooms, 
Indoor and outdoor recreations. Swimming pool. 
Tennis courts. One whole day and two half days 
every week off duty. Salaries and bonuses (in 
addition to board, lodging, uniform, etc.), first 
year of training, £75; second year of training, £80; 
third year of training, £85. Bonus at the end of 
the first year, £10; at the end of the second year, 
on passing the Preliminary Examination of the 
G.N.C., £20; and at the end of the third year, £30. 
A Qualified Mental Nurse at the end of three 
years’ training receives £140 per annum, rising 
to £180.—Write for prospectus to The Matron, 
The Retreat, York. 

OUSE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Girls from 17 

trained in Children’s Welfare, Homecraft. 
Selection of careers.—Apply: PRINCIPAL, Great 
Hollanden, Hildenborough, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 


EARN BEAUTY CULTURE. A fascinating 
career for gentlewomen.—Write for particu- 
lars, Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY 
CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
ANNEQUIN TRAINING. Beauty Culture. 
Vacancies for pupils. Postal Courses ar- 
ranged. Diploma.—Write for prospectus: THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DEPORTMENT, 
Sidcup, Kent. 
RESENT VACANCY for delicate or backward 
boy in special tutorial establishment. Indi- 
vidual attention; no classes; most modern 
methods. Termly and holiday residence where 
desired. Highly recommended.—‘‘ARDMORE,”’ 
69, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 


RESS ARTISTS are urgently needed. Make 

your art ‘“‘commercial.’’ Send p.c. for free 
booklet of ultra-modern tuition in your own 
home. Be personally trained by one of Fleet 
Street's leading Press Artists.—-LONDON ART 
COLLEGE, Dept. 63, 143, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

TUDENTS accepted by Gentleman Market 

Gardener for 12 month course in glasshouse, 
cloche, and cut flower commercial cultivation. 
Fee, including board and lodging, £95.—Particu- 
lars from Box 897. 

LIVESTOCK 


EAUTIFUL Black Puppies, first-cross pedigree 

Bull-terrier and pedigree Labrador, 5 gns.— 
NIELSEN, Lockham Barn, Betchworth, Surrey. 

ACHSHUND PUPPIES, smooth, medium, 21 

champions in pedigree. Also exceptional 
smooth miniatures, all strong and healthy. 
Carriage paid by air.—MRS. ATKINSON, Leve- 
linn House, Colby, I.0.M. 

ALE, fawn Great Dane Bitch, 21 months old, 

magnificent specimen. Regd. K.C. _ Sire, 
Hyperion of Ladymeade; dam, Yolande of Lady- 








meade. Both championship winners. Good home 
essential. Inspection invited.—MRS. WARDEN, 
Rock House, Lichfield, Staffs. 

WANTED 


[JANTED, Books about Dutch and Flemish 
painters and paintings of the 17th century. 
—E. PIKE, 44, Richmond Park Ave., Bournemouth. 









HOTELS AND GUESTS 
N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in bea 





Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers h: 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and exce! ie 
Garage. Reduced terms to early sprin 
Summer terms from 5 to 6% gns. per w 
Freshwater 236. 
ASTBOURNE THE CA 
A de luxe Hotel on the Grand Para ic, 
you will find comfort, warmth and perfe: « s 
Excellent cuisine. Private bathrooms 
heating throughout and telephones in ey 
—P. CHURCHMAN, Manager. Teleph< 
bourne 2740. 
EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON. Si 
a beautiful and secluded valley by 
Rooms available from March 31.—JOH 
TON, Proprietor, Ilfracombe 60. 
. ONDON. WILTO 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.°' 
Central for all parts of London. Room 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victori 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2 
RAlway HOTEL, Grampound Road, 
Country hotel in village on main 
situated in lovely country. Central 
coasts. Good food, pleasant and cx 
rooms. Winter guests welcomed. 
ESTFUL walking, golf, fishing 
Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunt 
lunches provided. From £5/15/6 week! 
b. and b. Phone 3159. 
EST OF IRELAND 
RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL, REN\ © 
CONNEMARA 
First-class modern Hotel. Electric ligt 
heating, constant hot water. In lovely 
ings on the edge of Atlantic Ocean. 
riding, first-class cuisine, fully stock 
Book now for Spring and Summer. 
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GARDENING 


REAN AND PEA-TRAINING NET 
extra special quality hemp. Fully rot 


> 


proofe 


3 in. square mesh. Sets accurately. Lasts y 


Complete with tie cords, 24 feet long < 





high, 3/6; by 4% feet, 5/-; by 6 feet, 6/-; by 9 fer 
10/-. Carriage paid. Sent immediately. Als 
Garden Nets. Royal gardens supplied. Footba! 


and Hockey 
Nets and Cricket Nets. 
kinds. 
maker, Sidcup, Kent (Est. 35 years). 
OOLMAN’S GLADIOLI. Special 
exhibition varieties including latest 


Nets, new Tennis Surrounds, 
Also Rabbit Ne 





t 





Complete catalogue free.—SUTTON, Net 


offer 


intr 


ductions, guaranteed 14 centimetre mother corm 
One each of 25 varieties, separately named an 


packed with colour reference, 15/- carria 


4 collections, 55/-. Lilium regale, creamy 


ge pais 


whit 








Lilium tigrinum, orange, 12/- per doz., carriaz 
paid.—WOOLMAN’S NURSERIES, Shirley, Birr 
ingham. 
Reese FOR SALE 
PAIR Shirvan Small (Caucasian) Rugs (da: 
blue and silver), newly valued, £50- 


SCRIVEN, Grayshott, Hindhead. 





ARPET, superb thick Wilton, plain beige, n 
size 9 ft. x 12 ft., with Underfelt, £60 or 


offer. Seen London. Box 161. 


HINESE WALLPAPER, hand-painted 
back. Pale blue ground, birds, trees, 


coloured flowers. Two pieces 8 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 2! 
One piece with space for mantelpiece, 7 ft. by 5" 
7 in. One piece 8 ft. 4 in. by. 19 ft. 2 in. Can 


seen London.—Write Box 145. 





GG Collection for sale. Mahogany eight-drawe 
cabinet and fifty different birds’ Egus, £1 
—PHILIPPS, Bayswater 7358. _ 
‘ARDY WANLESS THREADLINE Light Sa 
mon Rod, with Altex reel, spare spool, ne 
line, assortment spinners, plugs, creel, gaff, 2 
gns. —Box 152. — 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED in 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £636 and 
26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money r: funded 


Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 8, 
Cumberland. 
NLAID Mahogany Suite, Sheraton sty! 
century; 8 ft. wardrobe, kneehole 
table and washstand with drawers and cu 
plate-glass tops, separate mirror, beds 
board. What offers?—SHUCKBURGH, S 
Somerset. ; 
EICESTER CARAVAN CENTRE anno 
Caravans exempt from purchase tax. 
now buy your home or holiday Carava 
tax. 1947 Eccles ‘‘Enterprise’’; Covent 
“Knight 47"; Carlight; Cheltenham; Si 
many others. Supplies will be limited. 
yours now.—L.C.C., 489, Aylestone Road 
ter. Phone 32342. 
INEN SHEETS. New, unused stores 
tional quality. Docket free. Details 
sent on application GOVERNMENT Si 
SUPPLIES, M.O. Dept., Rutland Street, L 
ATURAL Canadian Mink Coat, b 
skins, ample measurements, Seen 
£600.—Box 36. 
pr. 1’: in., “Pegson” 1'% h.p., petro 
used twice; on its wheelbarrow; n 
local power, £45.—WICKES, Newton, * 
Suffolk. 
WELVE 
“Edwinson Green,’’ new. 
—Box 141. Ae Snes 
NIQUE chance. Some of the origina 
and-white drawings to the ‘‘BB’’ boc 
Countryman, Fisherman's Bedside Book, 
sale, £5/5/- each. These are the signed \\ 
Pitchford drawings, not prints. List 0 
cation.—Box 142. 
as COUNTRY LIFE 7 ” COPIES 


BORE, hammerless — Sport 
Best offer 





For ‘Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE ” complete years ‘194 
1946, as new. What offers?—DRANSI 
Hall Farm, Swithland, Loughborough. 


OUNTRY LIFE,” Oct. 2, 1942, to Nov. 2: 


Complete except June 2 and 23, 1944. 
condition, unbound.—Offers to PHILIP CO! 
Ripple Rectory, Tewkesbury, Glos. 
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a VISCOUNTESS HINCHINGBROOKE 


F CLI 

194 
: Viscountess Hinchingbrooke, whose marriage to Viscount Hinchingbrooke, the heir of the 9th Earl of 
7 Sandwich, of Hinchingbrooke, Huntingdon, took place in 1934, is the daughter of Major Ralph Peto and 


Mrs. Ruby Lindsay. Lord and Lady Hinchingbrooke have one son and three daughters 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 93s. 2d. : Abroad, 93s. 8d.; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





TRAINING AND NATIONAL PARKS 


HILE the Interdepartmental Committee 

W on Service Land Requirements has been 
preparing “‘ rapid reports to be considered 

at the highest level,”’ it looks as though the only 
solid hope for the future lies in the fact that the 
interests of certain Ministries compete. There is 
one Ministry, of course, which in any well-devised 
national plan should obviously have a decisive 
finger in the pie. But the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning is a new arrival, and it is a 
lamentable omission in the present Planning Bill 
which gives him no overriding powers to deal 
with the demands of his variously interested 
colleagues. One of his most immediate duties 
will be, as soon as possible after the Hobhouse 
Committee reports, to draft, pass into law and 
then administer, a National Parks Bill. Neither 
Mr. Silkin nor anybody else can have serious 
doubt that the extent and incidence of Service 
demands for training grounds bid fair to wreck 
the whole scheme for National Parks. The Inter- 
departmental Committee to which we have 
referred has so far held actual conferences with 
the local authorities and the preservation 
societies about seven different areas. Of these 
live fall entirely within regions recommended by 
the Dower Report as National Parks, while the 
sixth lies on the fringe of two such regions. The 
National Park areas already involved at these 
conferences—where interdepartmental differ- 
ences of interest and opinion are to be com- 
promised or reconciled-—comprise Dartmoor (to 
an extent which would make a National Park of 
no value), the Lake District (where further areas 
are to come up for decision later), and four of the 
so-called coastal National Parks, namely the 


Pembroke coast, the Isle of Purbeck, the 
Merioneth coast and mountains, and Exmoor 
and the North Devon coast. Three other 
National Parks—-the Black Mountains and 
Brecon, the North-East Cheviots and the North 
Yorkshire coast and moors--are_ threatened 


with obliteration by the large areas demanded 
for purposes of training. 

In these circumstances it has been left to 
the Standing Committee on National Parks to 
do what they can to make sure that the Parks 
which they are seeking to establish have not 
been earmarked for other purposes before 
Mr. Silkin gets his Bill into shape. They have 
had a sympathetic hearing from the Inter- 
departmental Committee. But that Committee 
is unfortunately precluded from doing more 
than considering in isolation each case as it 
comes up. Even so, apart from arranging com- 
promises among themselves they can do no 
more than report unresolved claims to a Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. The Standing Committee 
on National Parks, not unnaturally, feel that 
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this is not enough. The review of cases, as we 
have often maintained in these columns, must 
be preceded by the establishment of principles 
by reference to which individual cases are to be 
decided. Departmental claims must be subjected 
to the greatest reduction possible, and to this 
end there should be a complete reconsideration 
of the question of carrying out a substantial part 
of military training overseas, of the question of 
using fully certain parts of Scotland and mid- 
Wales. Further, the possibilities of co-ordinating 
and combining the requirements of the different 
Services, and particularly of co-ordinating those 
of the different Army Commands must be seri- 
ously considered. Certain revaluations must 
also be made at once which are fundamental toa 
proper decision on the Services’ claims, but 
which fall far outside their scope. The allocation 
of the total land resources of the country to 
agriculture, industry, military training and 
popular enjoyment is a proper subject for 
examination by a Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, but not for a Committee 
of Civil Servants employed in the interested 
Ministries. 


A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU 


ILL they come back, the davs when time 
stands still 

So that the wondering eve may sec 
The play of sun and shadow on the hill, 
Of starlings in the apple tree, 
May number each sharp point of light that tears 
The stretched green silk the sky at evening wears ? 
Will thev come back, the days of music made 
By friends in gentle lamplight met together, 
When notes of trio and quartette cascade 
Through open windows in sweet summer weather, 
And the faux bourdon rises and aspires 
From singers gathered round December fires ? 
Will they come back, the men of other davs, 
Raleighs and Sidneys, brave and wise ? 
Yes, they are here : the laurel and the bays 
Crown them, despite the strange disguise 
Of battle-dvess and gas mask—still they keep 
The ancient lore, grown darker and more deep. 


FreDA C. Bonp 


QUIBELLING WHILE BEVAN BUILDS 

R. BEVAN’S Housing Programme for 

1947 shows him determined that Local 
Authorities shall reach a target of 190,000 per- 
manent houses during the coming year. To clear 
their course private enterprise’s allotment is 
restricted to only 2,357, besides the 32,643 
already under construction, out of the total 
target of 240,000 houses of all kinds. This makes 
it clear, since private builders last year com- 
pleted 28,079 houses to the Local Authorities’ 
23,316, that the doctrine of State-owned houses, 
and not the building of the maximum number of 
houses, inspires the 1947 programme. Modest 
as it is, Mr. Bevan qualifies it with several all too 
probable ‘“‘ifs.’’ But how well this one-eyed 
purview of a dubious future illustrates the 
dichotomy of the Government’s whole attitude: 
countenancing, indeed imposing, every kind of 
restriction with one hand, while the other flaps 
hysterical encouragement to ‘“‘ work harder now 
for better times ahead.”’ Yet effective encour- 
agement to exertion is prohibited, though 
shortages multiply, inflation grows and Minis- 
ters’ reputations shrink. The worthy Lord 
Quibell gives his bricklayers a bonus, they lay 
double the number of bricks a day, and the 
Ministry of Works threatens to cancel his 
licence—for getting men to do an honest day’s 
work. It is marvellous. What wonder, as Mr. 
Rupert Beckett has described it, that ‘‘a spirit 
of apathy, of disinclination to exert oneself, 
pervades the whole community’’; or that he 
foresees not unreasonably that we shall not 
travel far, at this rate, on the road to recovery; 
nor, it seems safe to bet, towards Mr. Bevan’s 
building bourn. 


ROTHAMSTED DURING THE WAR 
URING the war years the experience of 
the agricultural scientists at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station was drawn on freely 
in getting maximum food production. Roth- 
amsted is rightly regarded as the cradle of 
modern fertilisers, and it is largely thanks to the 
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countless trials made there that farmers poy 
have better knowledge of the man-made fo:ms 
of plant food which they can use to best ady\ in- 
tage in making up deficiencies in Nature’s j:ro- 
vision. Since farmers have been called or to 
grow big acreages of wheat, potatoes and su¢ ar- 
beet on many different types of soil, som: of 
them by no means naturally fertile, Roth: m- 
sted’s work has proved invaluable. A rec -nt 
instance is the discovery that sugar-beet  >s- 
ponds well to sodium and that an applicatio of 
5 cwt. of common salt will often produce 5 cw of 
extra sugar. This knowledge applied at a t ne 
when potash fertilisers were far short of jur 
needs has certainly helped the country to set 
more sugar from our own soil. Mr. W. G. gg 
has since 1943 taken the place of Sir J] hn 
Russell as Director of Rothamsted and he m: <es 
clear in the recently published Report on 
Rkothamsted’s work during the war years th * a 
specialist institution like this, covering a \ de 


field of agricultural research and experim 1t, 
produces its best work when there is cons: nt 


consultation and collaboration between he 
members of the scientific team, although t. eir 
particular activities may be highly specialised. 
The plant pathologist will sometimes have ; se- 
ful contributions to make to the researche. of 
the bio-chemist or the entomologist when tiiey 
are working under the same roof and meeting 
together constantly. 


SPARE THAT TREE 


SHERE are surely more urgent problenis to 
which the time of the House of Comnions 
could have been devoted in a recent debate than 
that of Pyrus minima, or to give the plant its 
correct name, Pyrus intermedia var. minuna, 
the Swedish whitebeam. To describe it, as the 
Member for Brecon and Radnor did, as the 
smallest tree in the world is plainly ridiculous; 
to state that it is probably the only one of its 
kind in the world no less so. Specimens of 
P. minima were obtained from Brecknockshire 
by Kew Gardens before the 1914 war. Rescued 
from their impoverished foothold on the lime- 
stone cliffs, they quickly assumed more norma! 
tree-like dimensions, making growths as much 
as two feet long in a season. One speciinen 
planted at Kew in 1895 is now 12 to 13 feet in 
height. It may be that the cherished tree of 
Mynydd Llangathwy is of naturally prostrate 
habit, but it is not at all likely, and in any case 
the only way to test the habit is to transplant 
it into normal garden soil. P. minima, one niay 
fairly conclude, is nothing more nor less than a 
botanical example of the result of a starvation 
diet. The War Minister, we were told, has issued 
instructions that it is not to be menaced by 
mortar fire. While this concern for living things 
is to be welcomed we cannot help thinking ‘hat 
it might be applied to worthier objects. 


COST OF ROWING 


HE thousands who watch football e: -ry 

Saturday make their contribution tow. rds 
it, and the same is true of almost every © her 
game and sport; golf, which was once a gr. ul- 
tous spectacle, to-day draws gate-money. 3ut 
to this rule there is one exception; the : ost 
popular of all such entertainments, the Ox rd 
and Cambridge Boat Race, extracts from i. )s¢ 
who watch it not a single sixpence toward: he 
funds of the two University boat clubs. \o 
wonder then that University rowing finds it. rd 
to make ends meet, since its expenses have, ! 
all others, risen enormously. In an appeal tc id 
University oarsmen the reigning presiden at 
Oxford has given some eloquent figures; in. ! 
a racing boat cost £60; by 1939 the price 2d 
exactly doubled, and now it has more i in 
doubled again, for it is to-day £250. The e- 
paration of the two crews for the Boat Rac« 
always in the nature of things cost a cei ‘Il 
amount of money, though not nearly so m. -h 
as at present, but rowing in general at  i¢ 
Universities used not to be an expensive am. 
ment, and was a blessing to many who could +t 
afford to spend too much on their sport. | is 
to be hoped that this Oxford appeal will rai: a 
sum substantial enough to allow rowing to go 
without economies so drastic as to impair ts 
popularity and its usefulness to the new gen 4 
tion of young men. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


ing to shoot a pair of jays that have been 

allotted a building site in the vicinity of 
my garden by the ornithological Ministry of 
Country Planning and are looking forward to a 
menu in the spring on which robin, thrush and 
other nestlings will appear daily, with green peas 
as the vegetable. As I shall be supplying the 
latter, and as the meat, a most generous ration, 
will be drawn from the nests of a number of 
esteemed friends of mine, I take what present- 
day officialdom calls a serious view of the matter 
but, like present-day officialdom, I have not 
been able to do much about it. 

* ¢ * 


F )KX the last three months I have been try- 


M* study window commands a good view 
of the garden, and the gun stands ready 
ina corner with half-a-dozen cartridges handy in 
achina pot. Whenever I sit down in the morn- 
ing to write a Note for Country LIFE, or a 
cheque for the income-tax collector, for what 
one gains on the swings one loses on the round- 
abouts, I see out of the corner of my eye a white 
flash, which indicates that one of the jays is 
approaching with exaggerated, almost insulting, 
hops up the garden path. I put up with the 
distraction for some time, until the bird has 
reached a point where, in whatever direction he 
may rise, he must present an opportunity for a 
shot, and I then stretch out my hand slowly for 
thegun. Iam perfectly certain the bird cannot 
see what is happening in the room, neither can 
he hear anything, but the moment the gun is 
loaded he rises with a screech to warn his wife, 
and both of them fly off to the wood. Judging 
by the uncertain nature of their flight, I 
Ima‘ine they are both shaking with laughter, 
anc the last screech as they disappear among 
the ‘rees sounds very much like the remark that 
tax -cab drivers make to lorry drivers in bottle- 
traffic jams. 


nec 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


I have always rated the intelligence of the 
jay very high, and credited him with an ability 
to look after his own safety that is considerably 
in advance of that possessed by most varieties of 
bird. Now I am beginning to believe that it 
goes rather farther than this, and that the jay 
knows in some mysterious fashion when his life 
is in danger. My blood-thirsty intentions are 
telegraphed to his brain by the process of 
thought-transference, about which we know so 
little beyond the fact that we realise it exists, and 
he is instantly on his guard. 


* * 
* 


THINK that most experienced big-game 

hunters adhere to the belief that many wild 
animals possess this sixth sense which warns 
them of danger, and I am convinced also that 
every intelligent dog has it to a marked degree. 
To cite the instance of a dog companion, it is 
not so much danger in which he takes an interest 
as his master’s intentions and whereabouts 
when not visible, and there are innumerable 
examples to prove without a doubt that a dog 
is aware of happenings information of which he 
cannot possibly have obtained by the usual 
mediums of employing his nose, eyes or ears. In 
addition to my own personal experiences I have 
had very many letters providing convincing 
proof of this from Country LIFE readers, and 
since, after trying to reconcile Mr. Shinwell’s 
statements of to-day with those he made last 
week, I would rather accept the word of a 
Country Lire reader than that of a Minister 
of the Crown, I am now aconfirmed believer in 
the sixth sense. 





RN a recent case in point, | might quote the 
reactions of an old spaniel neighbour of 
ours when my own Scottie died recently. The 
spaniel, a golden cocker named Jason, who lives 
a quarter of a mile away, had known my Scottie 
all his life and, though they were not constant 
companions in the hunting field and elsewhere, 
they were very great friends, and were always 
delighted to meet one another. On _ the 
occasions when I called at Jason’s house he first 
warmly greeted me, and then immediately 
turned to look for Tam, who was usually investi- 
gating a new smell outside the door. After this 
Tam would be invited to enter with terrific tail- 
wagging, and led to the kitchen, where he would 
eat up the contents of Jason’s dinner plate, if 
his host had forgotten to finish it himself. This 
hospitable gesture was not extended to Jason if 
Jason called on Tam, and I never quite grasped 
the argument that governed this one-sided 
behaviour. 

A day or so after Tam’s death, of which 
Jason could have had no knowledge by visual or 
other means, I had occasion to call at the house, 
but there was no warm and hearty greeting this 
time. Jason met me at the door with one short 
tail wag only, and there was no thought of going 
outside as usual to look for his friend. Instead 
he turned dejectedly away and, taking a seat 
in a chair, looked up at me with those spaniel 
eyes that can be so very sorrowful. When, to 
test whether I was imagining things or not, I 
told him to go and look for Tam he made no 
move, but raising his head, gave a low, sup- 
pressed howl. 


* * 
* 


HAVE never quite made up my mind whether 
the wild enthusiasm about hunting rabbits 
in bramble thickets and chasing cats up trees 
emanates from the dog’s mind, or from that of 
his master. It is probably a question of who 
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started it in the first place, and one is never very 
clear whether the six-month-old pup began to 
bustle through prickly growth after a rabbit 
smell on his own initiative or because master 
suggested he should do it. Every dog owner 
feels it his duty—one of his tasks in life in fact— 
to instil a little interest and excitement into that 
evening walk which, as we get older and 
rabbits scarcer, becomes so boring—smelling 
the same old smells that never vary from 
day to day, meeting the same old sheepdog 
who is quite out of touch with the normal 
canine world, and chasing the stable cat, 
who really is not a bad chap at all, up the 
nearest tree. 
* * * 

I SUSPECT sometimes that, if my Scottie had 

written my biography, when he came to the 
chapter dealing with my character he would have 
summed me up as a fair specimen of humanity, 
and reasonably sane about most things, except 
rabbits. ‘“‘The poor fool has an absolute 
obsession about rabbits, and he never thinks 
about anything else. Every walk we take in the 
evening leads to the same damned bramble 
patch from which the last rabbit departed some 
five years ago, and I, knowing full well that it 
is all nonsense, have to push my way through it 
just to prove that there is nothing there. Then, 
after the bramble patch we walk across a bit of 
open moorland to the edge of a steep down to 
surprise rabbits outside a warren that the Pest 
Officers gassed thoroughly in 1940 and then 
filled in. It is so annoying when one has dis- 
covered a new smell, which might have great 
possibilities if properly explored, to be called 
ott on this everlasting rabbit-hunt.”’ 

At the back of every dog’s mind there is 
a strong sense of duty and service which com- 
pels him to join in his master’s pursuits and 
help him in every way, provided of course 
that the task in hand is reasonably sane 
and understandable. Such things as dig- 
ging in the garden, or messing about with 
rose bushes and fruit trees, are of course so 
purely ridiculous, and such a_ lamentable 
waste of time, that the only thing to do is 
to go to sleep until the mood has passed. 


DOLLS OF LONG 


Written and Illustrated by; 
G. BERNARD WOOD 
OLLS may seem transitory, even fragile 
things, vet they can survive epochs, even 
civilisations, coming through to the 


present day like little ambassadors from the 


past. It is comforting to pick up one of these 
ancient dolls and consider how many crises, 
battles, empires it may have outlived. The 


spell of some child is still upon it; and enshrined 
in it is the peace of some home of Ancient 
Ieyvpt, Greece or Tudor England. 

Mr. Ikenneth Sanderson, Honorary Curator 
of Period Costume at Temple Newsam and 
Leeds City Art Gallery, has made a private 
collection of ancient dolls, and some antiquaries 
have described his collection as the finest in the 
country. Nearly all the dolls are faithfully 
robed in the costume of their day, for children 
of other times, especially English children of 
the eighteenth century, demanded that their 
dolls should represent a fashionable lady or 
gentleman of the period. 

By far the oldest doll in Mr. Sanderson’s 
collection is one representing an Egyptian lady 
of the 19th Dynasty (1315-1200 B.c.). Standing 
no higher than five inches or so, it is of painted 
wood and has arms jointed to the body with 
wooden pegs. The fashion of the time is shown 
by the shift—with strap over the right shoulder 

-painted in white, the wig and the decoration 
of the eyes, which are outlined with black pig- 
ment. This doll originally belonged to an infant 
girl known to her father—one of Pharaoh’s 
officials—as Little Lotus Flower. She died, 
however, at the age of two or three, and the 
doll was entombed with her at Thebes in the 
belief that she would love to play with it again 
in the next world. 
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T was in the neighbourhood of much- 
bombed Cheapside that in 1912, or there- 
abouts, a most remarkable hoard of Elizabethan 
jewellery was discovered while foundations were 
being excavated for a new building; and, but 
for the integrity of an antiquity dealer who had 
a small business in Wandsworth, the whole of 
this wonderful and unique collection might have 
been lost to the nation. 

The story is that one Saturday evening the 
dealer’s shop-bell rang, and, when the door was 
opened, a navvy entered and dumped a big 
muddy parcel, wrapped in sacking, on the 
counter. ‘‘’Ere you are, Guv’nor. Don’t know 
what it is—mostly broken glass and bits of 
copper so far as I can see—but give it a look 
over, and let me know what it’s worth on 
Monday morning.” 

The dealer had a look at the mass of wet 
clay and rotten wood, with here and there 
a bright glint of colour showing, and came to the 
conclusion that it was probably broken pieces of 
stained glass from one of the early churches in 
that part of London. When later he put it under 
the tap in the sink to wash away the mud he 
realised at once that it was something very 
different. As the water washed away the earth 
it disclosed exquisite gold chains with enamelled 
florettes, gold hair-pins with tear-drop pearls, 
finger rings by the score, pendants, brooches, 
fan-holders, and, in fact, the most remarkable 
and complete store of Elizabethan jewellery in 
existence. As there were no fewer than 230 
objects it is unlikely that it represented the 
private jewellery of one woman, but was prob- 
ably the stock-in-trade of some City merchant 
who for some reason had buried his store in his 
cellar. 

* * * 

HEN the rebuilding of London starts in 

earnest, with the concomitant digging out 
of foundations that date back through all 
periods of English history to Roman times, 
further most interesting and important finds will 
probably be made. Nobody seems to be very 
clear about the laws governing treasure trove, 
beyond a fixed belief that, if the objects dis- 
covered are easily marketable, it is better to 
keep the matter quiet and bring off a private 
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deal. It is to be hoped, therefore, that all 
necessary steps will be taken by our archexolo- 
gists to see that the workmen engaged in carry- 
ing out the various excavations realise that they 
will be fairly and amply rewarded if the stroke 
of a pickaxe should bring a treasure to lig‘t. 
Not all the antiquity dealers in the country 
possess the same standard of integrity as the 
Wandsworth shopkeeper of the 1900s vw 10 
handed over the Elizabethan find to the Gove: n- 
ment. 
ca * * 

CCASIONALLY, when I want to hear 7+ i¢ 

news, or some particular programme in 
the wireless, and am not very certain about te 
time, I switch on too soon, and am co:n- 
pelled to listen to a crooner until the item I want 
comes on. As this happens quite frequent y 
owing to the difficulty of getting watcl.es 
repaired efficiently in these times, I hear quit: a 
lot of crooning, and it seems to me that all 
crooners sing the same love-song. I do rot 
know if the music is the same, because to my 
untrained ears there never seems to be any tune 
in a crooner’s song, or, if there is a tune, the 
crooner drowns it, but, though nine-tenths of 
the words are so distorted as to be unintelligible, 
the sentence ‘‘my heart is longing ”’ invariably 
comes out quite clearly sooner or later. One is 
quite safe in laying odds of 10 to 1 on it. 

Many years ago, when I lived in a Libyan 
oasis, I was serenaded nightly by jackals, and the 
first time this occurred right under my bedroom 
window it scared me so badly that I could not get 
my hair to respond to the brush for a fortnight 
or more, for there is nothing in all this world 
which resembles the jackal’s_ version of 
‘‘A-hunting we will go.” I imagined that the 
terrific volume of howls, wails, screeches and 
gurgles was being made by a pack of at least 
twenty animals, but later, when I took steps to 
enquire into the nuisance, I discovered that one 
pair of jackals, and no more, was responsible, 
I thought this the most remarkable effort at the 
time, but, having listened to the volume of 
varied noises emitted by one crooner soloist 
in this country, I am inclined to think that a 
duet by two of them would put the oasis jackals 
to shame. 


Except for the costume there is no great 
advance—from the point of view of craftsman- 
ship—between this doll and one that comes from 
the England of Henry VIII. Said to be the 
oldest English doll in existence, it has a wooden 
head covered with a kind of plaster that was 
used in wall-construction during the Middle 
Ages, but its meagre height of eight inches and 
a half is quite sufficient to carry a period red 
velvet dress trimmed with Italian figured 
materials woven with gold and silver threads 
(circa 1500). 

In a will dated 1548 this doll was 
bequeathed, along with a certain estate, by 2n 
English lady to her grand-daughter with the 
request that the doll should be passed on, ai-er 
each succeeding ownership, with the esta °. 
There are records of this having been dc.ie 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles [, 
and the last recorded instance occurs in 17%). 

Family attachments also account for te 
presence of a quaint little lady of James 1’s 
time. What was then called a Dutch wood:n 
baby provides the figure, but the costur, 
rendered doubly attractive by its black ail 
white hood, is of an earlier date and may hae 
been made from the wedding gown of the 
owner’s mother, as was the custom of that tin 
The doll is 21 ins. in height and is shown :1 
a painting of 1688, where a girl holds it in h’r 
hand. Both painting and doll, which belonged 
to an old Lincolnshire family, were taken <0 
America towards the end of the seventeen~') 
century, but a descendant of the original ownet 
brought them back to England after marrying 
an English officer after the War of Independenc:. 

The Queen Anne period is represented b) 


EGYPTIAN DOLL OF THREE 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO FOUND 
IN A CHILD’S TOMB AT THEBES 
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A TUDOR RELIC. Said to be the oldest English doll in existence. 


iking lady in a coloured silk gown. This 
; remarkable in having a coiffure comprised 
iman hair, each hair being set separately 
the wax of which head, arms and hands are 
made. One glance is enough to indicate that 
here is the finery of a lady accustomed to Court 
life. Gold and silver threadwork adorns the 
dress, there is an exquisite pair of Flemish lace 
ruffles, and the shoes of rib- 
bed green silk have red heels. 
rhis doll, two and a half feet 
high, is a model of elegance 
and was given to a child 
named Judith Powis in 1712 
by her godmother, Sarah, first 
Duchess of Marlborough. 
Judith’s father was an officer 
in the Duke’s army, and her 
mother was one of the 
Queen’s ladies. But Judith 
died while still a child and 
the doll passed to her younger 
sister. From then onwards, 
until it came into Mr. Sand- 
erson’s possession, the doll 
was treasured from  gener- 
ation to generation as an 
/ enduring token of a great 
lady’s fondness for a little 
child. 
By Queen Anne’s day the 
fashion doll had been in vogue 
lor 300 to 400 years. As far 
back as 1321 the Queen of 
France sent a doll dressed a 
la mode frangaise to the wife 
of Edward II and it was 
welcomed as a model by the 
ladies of the English court. 
Mr. Sanderson has two 
lashion dolls of the Queen 
Anne period, and comic little 
things they are. Each ten 
Inches in height, their wooden 
bocies provide but slender 
figures for the hooped dresses 


AGMEN’S DOLLS OF 
QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 
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of the period; yet with their woven fabrics in 
silk and metal threads, ribbon-trimmed caps 
and striped bodices, they must have caused a 
fluttering of hearts in many a household, for 
they are bagmen’s dolls as carried around to 
the large towns. The first English commercial 
mannequins, they were introduced by a mer- 
chant who had recently set up a factory 


(Right) DUTCH WOODEN BABY OF JAMES II’s TIME 


at Spitalfields, and were the 


speak, of others 


parents, so to 
dressed in fine Spitalfields 
silk-brocades made later on for the foreign 
market. In 1788 a number of these doll- 
mannequins were dispatched to India; en rortt 
the ship encountered some British naval vessels 
and the. commander, being informed of the 
nature of the cargo, ordered his flagship to tire 
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a salute of 40 guns in honour of the 
bound craft ! 

No such adventures awaited another fashion doll in the collection ; 
it is, in fact, the very picture of 18th-century drawing-room elegance, 
and came to Mr. Sanderson after having been kept as an heirloom 
for nearly 200 years by a family in the south-west of England. 
Wearing a green silk hooped dress trimmed with pink ruchings and 
having fan-shaped sleeves, it is eloquent of the blue-stocking period. 
Indeed, just such another dress is shown in Reynolds’s painting of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague—Dr. Johnson’s “Queen of the Blues.”’ 

Chis model, just over two feet in height, was made to order as 
a birthday present by a London fashion expert. Fortunately the 
original label is still pinned to the linen of the hoop. It reads: ‘A 
present from London to Mary Stoddon 13 vears old in 1754.” 
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‘ladies’? aboard the eastward- 


\ 2)-ft. MODEL IN COURT FINERY OF 1712 
(Below) A PICTURE OF MID-18th-CENTURY DRAWING- 
ROOM ELEGANCE 
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THE FAVOURITE DOLL OF GEORGE II’s YOUNGEST DAUGHTERE 


Perhaps the most 
delightful doll of all is 
that which belonged to 
Princess Louise, young- 
est daughter of George 
II. It was, indeed, her 
favourite doll. Twelve 
inches high, it is robed 
in a gown of cream 
brocade trimmed with 
silver lace, and has the 
red hose of the period 
worn with carved wood- 
en shoes with scarlet 
heels. It is the face 
and hair, however, that 
give this doll such a 
strong human appeal. 
Was it the pensive ex- 
pression of the little 
lady that made it so 
beloved a plaything for 
the young. princess? 
Later on, before leaving 
England to become 
QOueen of Denmark, 
Princess Louise gave 
the doll, along with 
other youthful treas- 
ures, to her childhood 
friend, Lady Murray, as 
a present for her 
daughter. 

While Princess 
Louise was still playing with this lovely doll, an unknown child 
humble Yorkshire cottage was the proud owner of a queer effigy 
is the oddest member of Mr. Sanderson’s collection. Made entirel 
wood and standing about seven inches high, it represents a clergy! 
Incised lines bring out the characteristic features quite effectively, ‘ 
to the chalice and flask held in the hands. It is possible that it 
have been carved out by some local craftsman. Along with o 
toys, the doll was for some reason concealed beneath one of the cott 
floors, where they were found not many years ago when the place 
demolished. 

They make a fine little pageant, these dolls, and they are to 
exhibited in the near future at Temple Newsam, Leeds. 
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IN PRAISE OF MULES = » sup v. Beams 


said that mules are an offence 


Yr is 
] against Nature, but, probably because 
5 


I grew up in Ireland, I have always 
had a weakness for the tribe. As they have 
been offered recently by the Army to a 
somewhat prejudiced public at auctions 
throughout the country, a few words from 
a land that specialises in them might bene- 
fit these animals, who are far more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Except in Ireland, where they are 
treated more or less like horses, I had 
never seen mules in their own element until 
[ came to Portugal. Now that I have 
st died them for many months, my admir- 
a‘ion is greater than ever, my early weak- 
p.»s justified. A good mule _ possesses 
«; vlities that no single horse (except per- 
hos a pure Arab) could equal. Properly 
{. 1 and looked after, mules will work from 
¢ yn to dusk, with suitable but not over- 
lc «¢ rest hours, day after day, year in and 
y ur out. On the estate where I now am 
t ee pairs take the place of tractors or 
) cies and get through an astonishing 
a ount of work in a very short time. In 
a lition to the three pairs, an old mule 





ad twenty-five and a small mule do odd A PAIR OF MULES WORKING IN YOKES 
jc 3, such as taking the milk to the town PORTUGAL 
a | pumping the house water. 

In Portugal mules are, on the whole, treated left-hand rein. This inclines the near mule’s 
vy. y well indeed. The fact that they reach head to the right, the yoke presses in the same 
a ‘pe old age speaks for that, for at twenty an direction, and the right-hand mule turns in 
a ral may be still in pretty full work. It took response. 


n. some time to realise that a large, strong mule 
c. . carry loads that look, to the uninitiated, far 
ti heavy. But Portugal has bred good mules 
a: ong aS any country in Europe, and the people 
knw how to balance and arrange an awkward 
lo. to a nicety. Apart from a kindly feeling 
tc. ards the animals, it is obvious that the mules 
mst be treated properly and well preserved, 
since their price nowadays has soared to sky 
level. To-day a good pair of trained mules is 
worth over £300, and the fact that there are 
always buyers shows how essential they are. In 
fact, they are indispensable in a country of so 
many farms and smallholdings, where the going 
s rough and many of the smaller roads just 
steep tracks scattered with large boulders. 

These pairs of mules are always worked in 
yokes, and they wear no bits, at least in the real 
countryside; the towns are inclined to use 
English harness. There is one pole in the 
middle of the cart with a detachable yoke at 
the end which fits over the mules’ collars; the 
collars are well padded. Except for a strap 
under the belly just behind the forelegs, 
which is fastened to both sides of the yoke 
for reversing purposes, that is the complete 
harness. No traces and no breeching, because 
all carts are provided with brakes. The rope 
rein, ending in fine chains at the mules’ end, 
goes between the two animals; on the near 
mule it is taken through a bridle ring above 
the chin, passes behind the chin in the 
narrowest part, and through a corresponding 
ring on the outside, where a thin crossbar 
keeps it from running back. 

The same process, going right-handed, 
applies to the off mule, so that when the 
driver wants to go to the right, he pulls the 





The same method of harnessing is also used 
for ploughing or harrowing, except that the pole 
is then replaced by a simple chain running 
between the mules direct to the implement 
and the belly-straps are dispensed with. The 
carts are mainly two-wheeled, but owing to 
expert knowledge are loaded so well that the 
pressure on the yoke is exactly balanced. The 
brake enables the mules to trot down steep hills 
as wellas on the level. A good pairof mules will 
draw well over a ton, in addition to their cart, 
up the steepest hill. 

Working mules eat less than horses for the 
work they do. They will also eat rougher food 
than the horse tribe. They are fed on varying 
rations of maize, oats, dried sweet chestnuts and 
beans. All these are eaten uncrushed, and thus 
their teeth are kept in perfect order during a long 





YOUNG, MIDDLE-AGED AND 
OLD MULES 


(Above) A three-year-old with fine, 
glossy coat even when ungroomed 


(Left) and 


Nineteen years old 
working full time 


(Right) Twenty-five years of age, 
but still fit for light jobs 


lifetime. In the spring barley, cut green, 
takes the place of half the grain ration, and 
for the rest they get chaffed wheat- or oat 

straw. They are endowed with such a store 
of energy that unless they are worked all 
the time they are not at their best,mentally 
or physically. This applies to the whole ot 
their long lives, and the oldest mule on the 
estate (aged twenty-five) is just as willing 
as when she was in her prime; she has some 
work every day, though, of course, nowa 

days it is light. 

Owing to the prevailing high prices 
nearly everyone who owns a mare in 
Portugal is breeding mule foals instead «1 
colts, and as the quality of the horses is 
extremely good it follows that the mules 
they produce are also of great quality 
Their coats are as fine and glossy in the 
summer as those of thoroughbreds. The: 
come in all colours, from white to pure 
black, but the majority I have seen are 
chestnut or bay. 

It seems odd to think that mules which 
do hard work in yoked pairs every day ot 
the week can be any good for riding 
However, they give one a smoother and 
better ride than most horses, and, person 
ally, I prefer them. They are extremely 
fast walkers, and any of those I have 
known could far outwalk, in speed and distance, 
any horses I have ever ridden. It is difficult 
to assess their actual walking speed, but after 
careful consideration I reckon the minimum 
walking pace over a long distance would be 
eight miles per hour. They go up and down 
hill with equal speed, and I have vet to see one 0! 
these fit, hard mules sweating, even after hauling 
a maximum load uphill in tropical weather for 
five miles. Some trot and canter better than 
others, but the secret of the comfortable ric 
they give is that, unlike many horses, they «¢ 
not lift their legs higher than is absolute! 
necessary. The walk isa kind of smooth undul: 
tion which never tires the rider. 

The surefootedness of mules on bad ground 
is very well known, and their narrow hoofs an: 
the set of their legs (not as square as a horse’s 
help here, as well as the fact that they carry 
their heads forward and are always looking at 
the path ahead, which many horses do not 
bother about. As they normally go without 
a bit one would expect their mouths to be 
tender, but I am afraid a mule’s mouth is 
nearly always the same, and one has to heave 
his whole head round to turn. And if he has 
some little notion of his own about going to 
the right instead of the left, he takes quite a 
bit of convincing. 

All the mules in the accompanying illus 
trations are mares, which are considered 
better-tempered then geldings. If one of the 
latter is good, he is very good, but there is 
always the risk of getting one that goes sour, 
which the mares seldom seem to do. The 
older mules are as quiet and good as well- 
trained horses in the stables. Though they 
can show great signs of spirit out riding, the, 
are not vicious. Inacouple of hours one seems 
to cover a vast circle of country; and there 
is no better way of exploring fresh country 
than on the back of a fast-walking mule. 
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1.—BEAKER WITH COVER. FRANCONIAN. DATED 1669 





2.—DECANTER, ENAMELLED WITH THE ARMS OF 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Signed and dated by William Beilby, jun., of Newcastle, 1762 


OLD ENAMELLED GLASS—({] 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


a HERE is no doubt that the early influence in German enamelled glass »as 
[ Italian, and it is also certain that any enamelled glasses that were in use 
in Germany before 1540, at least, were imported from Murano. T) ere 
exist in museums and private collections numerous specimens of ename!led 
glasses bearing German coats-of-arms with dates between 1541 and 1591. “he 
style is usually with a tall base (Stvangenglas) or beaker-shaped, broade» ing 
towards the top and with a foot similar to the Venetian beakers or gob! :ts, 
Opinion is divided as to whether these glasses were made in Murano : nd 
enamelled there, made in Murano and enamelled in Germany, or made © nd 
enamelled in Germany. The only means, it would appear, of determir ing 
where the glasses were made is by the dates appearing upon them. as 
nearly all German work is dated, whereas Italian is not. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century onwards the German crafts: en 
were masters of the art of enamelling; indeed, so extensive was their sc pe 
that an outline of this nature could not deal adequately with the subject. 

The prevailing German forms were the cylindrical mug (Walzenhum, .» 
and the beaker, while the enamelled decoration included coats-of-ar is, 
representations of trades, family groups and religious subjects. Until «he 
seventeenth century the German glasses, following the earlier Venetian tradit\n, 
were almost always enamelled beneath the rim with a band of Circies 
rosettes or stars on a gold-leaf background. 


3.—CUP PAINTED WITH A LANDSCAPE IN SEPIA. GERMAN, 166) 


A characteristic product of Johann Schaper 


Enamelled glasses were made in so many districts in Germany that it 
is usually quite impossible to form an opinion as to their place of origin. 1 he 
earliest specimens were probably made in the Bavarian Forest and in He 
A characteristic of Hessian enamelling is that generally no colouring ot! <r 
than white and gold was used in the dotted border beneath the rim of ‘“e 
glasses. The Franconian and Thuringian glasses of the second half of ‘ e¢ 
seventeenth century are of especial notice, as lighter colours were used a d 
the border under the rim was enamelled in white with a broad frieze forn 
by dots in flat entwined bows and rounded point-work. A specimen 
Franconian enamelled glass of this period, shown in Fig. 1, is in the collecti 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. A peculiarity of the glasses from t! s 
district also is that in some cases the enamel is applied on both sides of t 
glass, the contours on the outside and the solid decoration on the inside. 

The work of the German craftsmen cannot be left without mention of t ¢ 
famous Schaper glasses. This name was given to a style of glasses decorat 1 
in enamel by Johann Schaper about the middle of the seventeenth century. Th« 
glasses were usually painted in black or sepia or, more rarely, in transpare. t 
coloured enamels, the decoration being always extremely delicate, depict! 
ruins, battle scenes or landscapes. Schaper nearly always used the sal 


SS me Oy 


shape of glass for his work, namely, a small cylindrical cup on three bi 


feet or without feet, usually with a domed lid surmounted by a finial. 


typical glass is shown in Fig. 3; it has a landscape painted in sepia by Scha} 


in 1660. This specimen is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Son 
of his glasses are signed and dated, but his work is so distinctive that it cann: ' 
be confused with that of his contemporaries. Although the Schaper sty 
of decoration survived until nearly the end of the eighteenth century, | 
character became distinctly changed. 

We turn finally to the work of the English craftsmen who gain 
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but brief distinction in their art during what might be termed the 
decorated period of English glass, between the years 1746 and 1780. 
The fashion began with opaque twisted stems of ale- and wine-glasses. 
Enamel white spiral threads were used in the bodies of glass vessels 
both by the early Romans and the Venetians of the sixteenth century, 
while glass-makers from Germany and the Low Countries had used this 
form of decoration as early as the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Ever since the beginning of the eighteenth century there had been 
a gradual infiltration into England, from both Germany and the Low 
Countries, of decorative artists who brought with them a knowledge of 
gilding and enamelling, the latter either inserted in the glass or painted 
For a time, English lead crystal glass, which relied for 
its appeal upon its material and form, would have none of the em- 
bellishments practised by the Continental craftsmen, but the Glass 
Excise Act introduced in 1745 finally broke down the antipathy to the 
new influences in decoration. The new Act set a duty on the weight of 
ma‘erials used in the manufacture of glass and the glass-makers were, 
therefore, driven into an economy in their material which led to the 
production of lighter glasses. With the weight of the glasses went the 
be uty of form, and the glass-makers had to resort to some method 
of ‘ecoration, such as engraving and enamelling, to make an appeal. 
rhe glasses selected by the enamel painters were those of which the 
The use of enamel was very 


ts surface. 


ste’ is were of the opaque twisted variety. 


m hanalternative to engraving, but the scope in coloured enamels was 
ob ously more ambitious and the style of the decoration was more in 
ha nony with the vessel itself. When this style of decoration was applied 
to wine-glass, however, it is doubtful whether the effect was as pleasing 


as vhen a plain vessel was used. Moreover, the style was not quite ac- 


co’ ing to the English taste at that time and these two influences may 


acc unt for the scarcity of enamelled wine-glasses. On the other hand, 
th: enamelling of large objects, such as goblets and standing vessels, 
ca’. be defended on the question of taste, and if they are intended 
for ornamental purposes, then not much can be said against them. 


Decoration in enamel in this country was of 
tw styles, the dense, which eventually became 
the nore popularstyle,and the thin or wash enam- 
els hichare to-day very rarely met. The wash en- 
am: ‘s were applied very thinly, probably in some 
dil:*e form, and may have been early efforts at 
ena .elling in England. Practically all specimens 
me! to-day, however, are of the dense variety. 

The painting in enamel was usually the 
woi.. of a skilled artist and some of the designs 
are not at all lacking in refinement and elegance. 
The most famous of these artists was William 
Beiloy, junior, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
wored with his sister, Mary Beilby, between 
176. and 1778. William Beilby, senior, died in 
1765. Most of the glasses of the first-mentioned 
Beilby are unsigned, but there exist about six 
signed specimens, one of which is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, of a mullet-shaped decanter enamelled 
in colours with arms and‘’motto of Newcastle- 


on-Tyne and dated 1762. Figs. 4, 5 and 6 are 
also of specimens of enamelled work by the 
Beilby family and are of wine-glasses with 
opaque white twists in the stems as would be 
expected during the period of this style. Fig. 4 
is of a wine-glass with ogee bowl and straight 
air twist stem painted in white and green 
enamel with a peacock, a heron and butterflies; 
Fig. 5 is of a wine-glass with bell-shaped bowl 
and straight opaque white twist stem, painted 
in white enamel with grapes and vine leaves; 
while Fig. 6 is of a wine-glass with ogee bow] 
and straight opaque white twisted stem, painted 
in white enamel with festoons of flowers. 

A comparison of Beilby’s work shown in 
Fig. 2 of the decanter enamelled with the arms 
and motto of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1762, and 
of Figs. 4, 5 and 6, which are of his later work 
about 1770, show that the artist broke away 





7~CANDLESTICK IN OPAQUE WHITE GLASS, WITH PAINTED ENAMEL 


DECORATION. British; attributed to Michael Edkins, about 1770. 


(Right) 8.—VASE IN 


OF AQUE WHITE GLASS PAINTED IN COLOURS IN THE CHINESE STYLE. BRISTOL, 
DATED 1755 
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4,5, 6.—ENGLISH WINE-GLASSES WITH OPAQUE WHITE TWISTS 
IN THE STEMS AND ENAMELLED DECORATION BY BEILBY OF 
NEWCASTLE. 


ABOUT 1770 

from the conventional style of the period and 
became less imitative. He became, in fact, an 
individual artist with a distinctive style of his 
own, as his classical pastoral and sporting 
designs of his later work readily show. 

There occurred about this time, too, a 
fashion for white enamel glass, some specimens 
of which were decorated in coloured enamels. 
Enamel glass may be defined broadly as an 
opaque glass generally white in colour. If the 
enamel cords in the twisted stems of the early 
English wine-glasses be taken as the standard 
of ordinary white enamel, it will be noted that 
it was slightly blue in tone, while the nature of 
the glass can be described as thin. This can best 
be observed at the end of an opaque spiral. 
Many objects were made in this kind of enamel 
in various parts of the country, but the standard 
of workmanship on the whole is not good. 

In Bristol, however, quite a distinct kind of 
enamel glass was made in addition to many 
kinds of opaque glass. This variety, the basis 
of which was tin, was more dense in texture and 
creamy in colour, more, in fact, like fine Chinese 
stoneware or porcelain in appearance than an\ 
other enamel glass. The close, firm texture of 
Bristol glass is easily distinguishable from the 
milk-and-water consistency of the opaque glass 
made at Stourbridge and many other places in 
England and on the Continent during the 
eighteenth century. Much of this tvpe of glass 
is improperly ascribed to Bristol. 

Candlesticks were being made of enamel 
glass at the Redcliff Backs Glass-house in Bristo! 
in 1757. At this time, too, delft and china were 
being made in Bristol and it naturally followed 
that the decoration of the enamel glass would 
be in much the same style, and there are pre- 
served to-day some very fine specimens much 
valued by collectors. Owing to the greater 
fragility of Bristol enamel glass, unfortunately, 
such specimens are somewhat rare. 

The most famous of the Bristol 
painters in enamel was Michael Edkins, for- 
merly a painter of delft ware. Although he is 
supposed to have charged absurdly low prices 
for his work, a specimen in which the decoration 
is inharmonious or misplaced is seldom found. 
Between the vears 1762 and 1787 he was 
employed by five different glass-houses in 
Bristol. He very much favoured oriental figures, 
although birds and flowers are met. Fig. 7 is 
of a Bristol candlestick attributed to Michael 
Edkins about 1770, while Fig. 8 is of an opaque 
vase painted in colours with birds, a butterfly 
and rocks in Chinese style dated 1755. Both 
these specimens are preserved in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Photographs copyright Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The previous article on this subject 
appeared on January 31. 
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HINTON AMPNER HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE-— 


THE HOME OF 
MR. RALPH DUTTON 


A Victorian house was redesigned and altered to 

adapt it to the needs and tastes of the owner in 

1937 from designs by Lord Gerald Wellesley and 

Mr. Trenwith Wells, FF.R.I.B.A. This took 

the place of a much earlier house which was the 
scene of a celebrated ghost story 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HERE is a well-known print of a 

meet of The Hampshire Hunt at 

Hinton Ampner a hundred years ago, 
taken from much the same point of view as 
Fig. 3. On the slope below the house, instead 
of the browsing cows, the leading members of 
the hunt are deploved, their horses sym- 
metrically arranged in profile, and in the 
background a neat. brick Georgian house 
exactly the size of the middle part of what we 
see now. About forty years after the print 
was engraved, the little Georgian house went 
into an enlarged Victorian edition with 
gables, piously portrayed in the painting 
of 1936 (Fig. 1), and showing the north, 
entrance, front. A decade later and we are 
standing on the same spot (Fig. 2), but the 
house has resumed its Georgian character, 
shedding, in the process, considerable ser- 
vants’ quarters and outbuildings. Fig. 4 
shows the south front as it was. Sash win- 
dows have replaced the narrow mullioned and 
transomed lights, the gables and the sharp 
ridge of the roof have gone, and the three- 
sided Tudorish bow windows have filled out 
into rounded Georgian ones. The original 
brickwork of light red with grey headers was 
retained and matched. Inside, the plan of the 
main block underwent little structural altera- 
tion, but the gable and bay in the middle of 
Fig. 4 disappeared and the south facade was 
prolonged and brought forward to form the 


2.—THE 





1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT BEFORE 
nearer balancing projection in Fig. 5. The 
arrangement of the service quarters was sim- 
plified and compressed, and most of the 
ground-floor rooms have been altered from 
Victorian to a Georgian complexion. 

The change in the character of the place 
is so great that it is difficult to realise that 
it was produced by such relatively simple 
means and not by complete rebuilding. 
Mr. Dutton’s original intention was to reduce 
the size of the house more drastically, but 
it was found that the demolition and making 
good would have cost as much as reshaping 
the extra portions. Consequently, the house 
still has five reception rooms; but it can now 
be run with a post-war staff (and labour- 
saving contrivances) which would not have 


SAME VIEW 





ALTERATION, FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


been possible before ; and the owner can €:jo) 
his downland acres without the concomitant 
irritation of an ugly and unworkable house 
By the same process a delightful stretch of 
Hampshire downland has acquired an appro 
priate architectural embellishment in place ot 
something not so good. An interest, parth 
nostalgic, partly learned, is beginning to be 
taken in Mid-Victorian buildings. In subur- 
ban or rhododendrony settings they do have 
some degree of rightness, but among the 
green contours of chalk landscape their 
spiky stuffiness can, I think, never be any- 
thing but ugly, so that it was also an act of 
public spirit to suppress this one—in the 
days when that sort of thing was still possible 

Hinton Ampner is a little village lying 








WITH THE HOUSE AS ALTERED 
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3.—_THE SOUTH FRONT IN ITS SETTING OF PARK 
o.. the Peterstield-Winchester road a few something had been hidden there, he sus- 
ni es south of Alresford. The battlefield of | pected treasure. The manifestations became 


so unbearable that the Rickettses, in 1771, 
had to leave the house, which was never lived 
in again and was eventually pulled down. 
During the demolition a box was found under 
a floor ‘‘containing a small skull said to be 
that of a monkey, and close by were papers 


() riton lies just to the north of the parish. 
1 the Reformation it belonged to St. 
S. thin’s Priory at Winchester, being appro- 
pi .ted to the Almoner (of which ‘““Ampner”’ 
is . corruption). He probably brewed a good 
det of the monks’ ale here, for as late as 
16. the manor, which then still belonged 
to che Dean and Chapter, comprised a large hall, two 
parlours, 21 chambers, with brew-house, malthouse, and 
aliop garden. It was already let, however, to Sir Thomas 
Stowkeley, and after the Restoration that family obtained 
the fee simple. In 1709, Mary, the heiress of Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley, brought the Manor to Edward, 4th and last 
Lord Stawell, who lived continuously in the house till his 
death there of apoplexy in 1755. His sister- in-law, Miss 
Honoria Stewkeley, lived with them. After his death his 
only daughter and her husband, Henry Bilson Legge, 
succeeded to Hinton, coming once a year for a few weeks’ 
shooting, till, in 1765, the house was let to Mr. W. H. 
Ricketts, who had interests in Jamaica and whose wife 
was sister of Captain John Jervis, later Admiral Lord 
St. Vincent. 

Readers of Lord Halifax’s Ghost Book (from which 
these details are derived) will recall the very unpleasant 
experiences of the Ricketts household during their tenancy, 
which ended prematurely in 1771. From the first, there 
were mysterious sounds of doors opening and shutting, 
a man in a drab suit and darkly dressed woman were 
seen, and ‘‘a hollow murmuring seemed to fill the whole 
house,”’ with periodically footsteps, groans and terrifying 
crashes. There were several witnesses, including Captain 
Jervis; and on one occasion an old man from West Meon 
came to tell Mrs. Ricketts that, as a young carpenter, he 
had been summoned by Sir Hugh Stewkeley to remove 
and then replace the floorboards in the dining-room, as if 





.—THE SOUTH FRONT BEFORE ALTERATION 
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5.—THE SOUTH FRONT 
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DOW NLAND 


apparently hidden during the Civil War.” 
The tradition is that Lord Stawell 
murdered a child which he had by his 


sister-in-law Honoria, and buried the infant 
somewhere about the house. This seems to be 
borne out by the contents of the box found 

but the carpenter's evidence may indicate 
old Sir Hugh Stewkeley as implicated also, 
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6.—THE 


the 


ENTRANCE 


though scarcely as child’s father. 


The old house, where all this took place, 
probably incorporated part of the monastic 
hall. It stood some yards farther north than 
its successor, close to the little church, which 
contains some interesting Stewkeley monu- 
Henry Bilson Legge, husband of 


ments. 
Mary Stawell, was fourth son of the first Earl 
of Dartmouth, and had a distinguished poli- 
tical career, being twice Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The next house 
was built as a shooting-box 
by his son, to whom the 
Barony of Stawell passed, 
and who made his chief 
home in the county at 
Hartley Mauditt. Both that 
property and Hinton passed 
at his death to his daughter 
who had married Lord Sher- 
borne. The latter left it to 
his second son, John Dutton, 
grandfather of the present 
owner. The former was 
responsible for rebuilding 
and enlarging the house 
which his grandson has so 
successfully altered. 

lor some years before 
inheriting the property the 
latter had begun collecting 
furniture and pictures of the 
Regency period, and it is 
largely as a setting for this 
that the rooms have been 
redecorated. The entrance 
hall (Fig. 6), containing the 
pre-existing staircase at one 
end, has not been  struc- 
turally altered, but its 
character has been much 
improved by the insertion of 
the green painted columns 
and the porphyry chimney- 
piece from Hamilton Palace 
(Fig. 7). This beautiful red 
voleanic stone was much 
used by the Romans who 
imported it from Egypt, 





HALL, FROM THE STAIRCASE END 


after which period its source of supply in the 
Red Sea was for ages forgotten. Its scarcity, 
beauty, and antique associations gave 
porphyry a peculiar esteem in the eyes of the 
classical revivalists, and its introduction to 
England is particularly associated with the 
Regency dilettanti. Mr. Dutton has assem- 
bled several remarkable specimens in this 
hall—urns, pedestals and busts. Notable 
furniture comprises the Kent period side- 


7.—THE FIREPLACE END OF THE ENTRANCE 
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board with porphyry top, 
and the round library table 
in the centre of the hall 
A magnificent porphyry 
chimneypiece mounted with 
French ormolu is to be 
in the library (Fig. 8), w 
adjoins the hall to the so 
This came from Laleh, 
near Chertsey, bought 
1803 by the second Ear 
Lucan and much embelli: 
by him during the later y 
of the Regency. Itscolou 
is taken up by the ne 
contemporary carpet, w! 
has golden-brown ros¢ 
on a maroon ground, an 
the painting of the pilast 
The walls, of duck-egg green 
with white mouldings «nd 
green marbled skirting, are 
nicely complementary to the 
dark reds, and also set off the 
mellow hues of the books in 
the inset cases. Over the 
doors are classical relief 
panels of painted grisaille. 
The curtains, of yellow silk, 
are of the draw-up pattern 
prevalent in the later eigh- 
teenth century, which has the 
advantage of not hiding the 
architectural entablature of 
the windows. The library 
contains several of the en- 
gaging pieces of Regency furniture described 
by Miss Jourdain in her article of December 6, 
1946. The centre table seen is of zebra-wood 
with gilt feet, that in the window of burr- 
maple. Besides garnitures of malachite, rosso 
antico, and, on the chimneypiece, of ormolu 
and porphyry, the standard lamps are notable 
—consisting of columns of various materials 
mounted in bronze ciselé, which give an elegant 
finish to a delightful and distinguished room. 


HALL 
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HOUSE BUILDING BY THE BAGWORM 


wonder of the insect world and award 

second place to the spider for the skill 
and ingenuity of his web-spinning. But for all- 
round cleverness in constructional work the 
little-known bagworm is, perhaps, the most 
marvellous of all insects. 

Bagworm is the popular name given to the 
caterpillar of the Psychide family of moths. In 
the United States it is known as the basket 
worm, while the Zulus call it u-Mahambanendh- 
lwana, meaning a creature that carries its house 
wherever it goes. The bagworm is unique 
among caterpillars—perhaps even among living 
things—for as soon as it is hatched and before 
it thinks about food it builds itself a house. 
What manner of houses they are may be judged 
from the illustrations. These are untouched 
photographs of bagworm houses preserved in a 
world-famous entomological collection. 


M *e of us regard the bee as the greatest 


Fifty different kinds of bagworm—each 
building a different kind of house—exist in 


India alone. Thirty-five distinct species have 
been found in Central Europe, and many more 
in other parts of the world. The insects’ building 
materials vary according to the species. Wood, 
leaves, twigs, earth, portions of other 
bagworms’ houses, grains of sand, and stone 
are all used by one kind or another, and all 
the houses are lined with silk. Silk, in fact, is 
the bagworm’s substitute for the screws, nails, 
glue, cement and paperhanger’s paste that we 


verass, 








MUD-AND-SILK HOUSE OF A UGANDA 
BAGWORM — APTEROMA VALVATA 


should find indispensable for the work they do 
~and the bagworm’s jaws perform feats of 
craftsmanship for which we should need saws, 
hammers, scissors and set-squares. 

Take the case—in more senses than one- 
of Luffia lapidella, a British bagworm. Its 
silken domain, conical in shape, has a rigid 
outer covering of tiny particles of stone and 
lichen—the latter presumably to give a “‘ye 
olde’’ effect that will deceive marauding birds 
into believing that the house is merely a deserted 
ruin. Observation of this bagworm’s building 
technique has revealed that it first spins some 
silk and then picks up in its jaws little bits of 
stone which it attaches to the silk, gradually 
building up the shape of the house. Some of 
these stone houses have been found with tiny 
sticks attached to them—instances of half- 
timbering by these bagworm builders. 

The best example of bagworm sculpture is 
the house built by Apteroma valvata, a native 
of Uganda. It looks like a snail’s shell—but is 
modelled in damp earth and silk. One of the 


Written and Illustrated by 
LEONARD E. NAYLOR 





A GROUP OF CASES MADE BY LUFFIA 
LAPIDELLA—A BAGWORM FOUND IN 
BRITAIN 


neatest, and at the same time most astonishing, 
of bagworm dwellings is that built by Amicta 
quadrangularis, a native of North Africa. Its 
wooden house, square in section, looks like a 
child’s effort at building a miniature factory- 
chimney with match-sticks. Each square seg- 
ment is made and glued by the insect with 
almost geometrical precision, and it is difficult 
to believe that it is the unaided work of one 
tiny, new-born creature. It selects and trans- 
ports all its own timber, cuts it exactly to the 
required length, and then fastens it firmly 
together with silken strands. 





THE DWELLING OF CRYPTOTHELEA 
CERVINA — A LICTOR BAGWORM 
FROM THE GOLD COAST 


How, you wonder, is it done? First, 
caterpillar makes itself a square collar of { 


tiny sticks, cementing them together around } 


place where its neck would be if it had « 
Being apparently satisfied with the sam 
collar, it goes into business as a collar manuf 
turer, so to speak. Each collar, as it is made 
attached in front of its predecessor, and 
gradually, the caterpillar is entirely covered. 
will be seen from the photograph, one of tl 


remarkable houses consists of some sixty s 


ments—which involves the careful select 
cutting and assembly of two hundred and fi 
pieces of wood. How this hard-working ca 
pillar must enjoy its first breakfast when 
house is finished ! 

Other species of bagworm 
wooden-framed houses favour a less moderi 
form of architecture. Having constructed 
framework, they proceed to ornament it wit 
rough-cast of various materials. 
bagworm covers its house with blades of gr 
Another species cuts little squares out of bri 
leaves and indulges in a kind of paperhang 
on the outside of its domain. But the m 
acquisitive of all these constructor-caterpil! 

—the rubbish bagworm—is a regular junk-n 
of the insect world. He will adorn his ho 
with the egg-cases of spiders, 
beetle carcases, sticks and anything else he 
find, 
refuse dump unworthy of the attention of « 


IDEAL HOME OF AMICTA QUADRA 
GULARIS—N. AFRICAN BAGWOR}) 
self-respecting bird. This, if not art, is certa 
artfulness. 
Another cunning if unpretentious struct 


is that of the seed bagworm, which joins th 


narrow, pointed pieces of leaf or grass into 
elongated pyramid. The finished product Ic 


like a grass-flower, and, as there are usuz.! 


many genuine grass-flowers in the vicinity, 
odds against a hungry bird picking the one v 
a seed bagworm inside are considerable. 
The aptly-named lictor bagworm, of wl] 
one example is shown in the photograph 
Cryptothelea cervina, achieves a_ streamli 
effect with sticks laid lengthwise, forming a n 
cylindrical bundle resembling the fasces of 
ancient Roman lictors. The crossed-stick b 


worm’s architecture is more casual; he arran. ? 


his timbers in criss-cross fashion, 
kind of rustic-work effect. 
Perhaps the most entertaining styles : 


impartin 


those adopted by the sectional bagworr: s 
in northe ! 


Mahasena poliotricha, a species 


that bi! 


The thatc! « 


bits of bar 





until his home looks like a miniature 
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CO KSCREW-LIKE HOUSE OF MAHA- 
SE A POLIOTRICHA FROM N. INDIA 


Inc arranges its house of sticks in four 
cyli. irical, interlocking sections, the result 
ratl r suggesting a corkscrew. But the first 
priz. for bagworm architecture goes, I think, to 
a /.ahasena newly-discovered in northern 
Aus alia. This genius among insects seems to 
have taken as its inspiration either the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa or a five-draw telescope—it all 
depe ids which way one looks at it. No one yet 
kno..s what kind of moth it is that emerges from 
this claborate dwelling. 

None of these various building operations 
is undertaken for display purposes, but 
quite the reverse. Each kind of bagworm 





A HOUSE OF LEAVES MADE BY 
MAHASENA GRAMINIVORA, FROM 
CALCUTTA 


does its best to merge itself into the general 
colour scheme of the vegetation or other sub- 
stances on which it lives and from which its 
building materials are gathered. Luffia lapi- 
della, the builder in stone, to name one instance, 
is found clustered on old walls, and might 
easily be mistaken for natural projections on the 
stone. 

So these houses not only provide living- 
room, but are well-camouflaged shelters against 
air-raids by enemy flyers in Nature’s never- 
ending war. A few bagworms do not build at 
all, but prefer the simple life. They just take 
possession of a hollow stick or straw and live in 
that. 

In one respect all bagworms are alike, and 
that is in their scrupulous regard for cleanliness. 
Whenever their houses are examined they are 
invariably found to be as clean as new pins. All 
domestic refuse is at once put outside. Bag- 
worms appreciate the advantage of a dry house, 
too—for damp is one of their deadly enemies 
and the careless ones become prone to disease. 
For that reason the wise bagworm breakfasts 
late, taking a reef in its belt until the sun has 
dried the leaves. For the same reason it avoids 
going out in the rain, and fasts for as long as 
possible during wet weather. But if, despite all 
precautions, it fails to keep its house dry, it 
either leaves it and builds another or acquires 
squatter’s rights in a dry one left vacant by the 
previous tenant. Sometimes it even collects 
several derelict houses, joins them together, and 





OIKETICUS 
ITS 


PLATENSIS 
BAGWORM 
HAVOC IN ARGENTINA 


MOTH—IN 
STAGE IT PLAYS 


becomes the sole landlord of a regular hamlet. 

The bagworm’s house, even if it is not 
replete with h. and c. and every modern con- 
venience, has the great advantage of portability. 
It might almost be described as a wheel-less 
caravan, for wherever the bagworm goes its 
house goes too. When on the move it merely 
pops its head and forepart out of the door, 
using its powerful thoracic legs for walking, and 
keeping a tight hold on its house by means of its 
abdominal and anal prolegs. These legs are, in 
fact, little more than curved and _ sharply- 
pointed hooks which are useless as a means of 
locomotion and which are used merely as 
grappling irons on the inner lining of the house. 
The prolegs are so powerful that they take the 
whole weight of the house when—as is its habit 
—the bagworm feeds on the undersides of leaves 
and the house hangs suspended in mid-air. 

On the slightest sign of danger the bag- 
worm immediately retires completely into its 
house and closes the door. Another protective 
device it adopts is to suspend the house from a 
branch or twig by a strand of silk. It thus 
renders itself immune from the onslaughts of 
birds, whose most vigorous pecks meet with no 
resistance and merely cause the house to swing 
like a pendulum. 

In Ceylon the natives have a quaint super- 
stition about bagworms. They believe that in a 
previous existence they were human beings 
who stole firewood from their neighbours and 
are now atoning for their misdeeds by doing the 
same thing as caterpillars. Unfortunately for 
legend the bagworm seems to have inherited a 
double dose of original sin for, apart from its 
admirable gift as a builder, it is a serious pest. 
In South Africa some years ago the damage 
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HOUSE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
VAHASENA 


done by the wattle bagworm in the _ black 
wattle plantations gave rise to a searching 
official investigation with a view to discovering 
means for its control. In India acacia bushes 
can be seen completely defoliated, with their 
bare branches festooned with bagworm-cases 
and looking rather like well-ornamented Christ- 
mas trees. 

In the Argentine the species known as 
Otketicus platensis has a very bad reputation. 
Its fell work is seen even in the streets of the 
big cities, where it strips of their leaves whole 
avenues of shady trees. Nevertheless, though 
the bagworm may be a rogue, he is a very enter- 
taining one. 





OTKRETICUS PLATENSIS 1N ffs 
BAGWORM STAGE 
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HERE is more bad riding and there are 
more ill-schooled horses to be seen out 
hunting than there should be. This may 
seem a hard saying, but it is no more than the 
truth. Excuses and reasons abound, of which 
the most cogent are lack of leisure and lack of 
knowledge. One is incurable, but the other is not. 
Riding to hounds is very largely a matter of 
common sense; that and experience. Fox- 
hunters are of all kinds: the thruster to whom 
“the stimulant which the horseman feels when 
he gallops fast and straight’’ is the be-all and 
end-all of hunting: the timorous, yet eager 
sportsman, to whom the “gone-away”’ on the 
huntsman’s horn is as the trump of doom, 
though that feeling is soon dispelled by the 
excitement of the chase: the road-rider who 
makes up for his lack of boldness (due, perhaps, 
to an old injury or to age) by his knowledge of 
the country and the probable line of the fox and 
is constantly nicking; the casual sportsman to 
whom hunting is a joy all too seldom experi- 
enced and who has to rely on the hireling for his 
sport; and the vast majority, those who cannot 
atiord to ride the sort of horse that will keep 
them at the top of the hunt even if they could 
get there, but are genuine fox-hunters who love 
the game and contrive to see most of it. There 
are also the inexperienced, who, it is good to see, 
are coming out with hounds in increasing num- 
bers this season. Indeed, the fields seen out this 
vear have been surprisingly large and have con- 
tained a fair proportion of novices. It is to these 
in particular that these notes are addressed. 

In these days there are few countries where 
vou may “gallop fast and straight”’ throughout 
a run, for wire is everywhere and, I fear, is 
likely to remain. An “eye for a country”’ is a 
priceless gift, but to a large extent it may be 
acquired, and knowledge of the country too, by 
constant practice when out hacking in the 
summer, while cub-hunting and, to some extent, 
while hacking to the meet during the season. 

In order to extract the fullest savour from 
vour season’s hunting, the possession of a really 
well-schooled hunter is the ideal, but such are 
few and liable to be ruined by the ignorant in a 
fraction of the time it took to make them. After 
boldness and the ability and eagerness to jump 
and gallop on, I am inclined to rate as the 
greatest virtues the willingness to stop when 
‘ given the office,’’ and to stand still. The state- 


INTEMPERATENESS IS A FAULT OF NEARLY ALL YOUNG HORSES 
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ADVICE TO THE HUNTING 
NOVICE 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 





ment that good hunters are 
never good hacks is merely a 
confession of incompetence. 
The pestilential practice of 
jogging and refusing to walk 
is (if it is not caused by 
ill-fitting tack or a pinching 
shoe) curable by protracted 
walking exercise unvaried by 
even a short trot, during the 
non-hunting season. Intem- 
perateness is a fault of nearly 
all young horses, and this is 
best cured before the hunting 
season, not during it. If your 
hunter refuses to be passed 
by other horses, to turn out 
of a lane or line of horses to 
jump a fence, to stand still 
while you are mounting him, 
to remain standing until told 
to go on and to be awkward 
at gates and gaps, he is not 
properly schooled and will be 
a constant nuisance to you 
and to others. 

Refusing is, almost al- 
ways, the fault of the rider. 
Whip and spurs are useless as 
a cure. This is a job for the 
schooling field. Reduce the 
height of the jump, use the 
voice and the aids, not punish- 
ment, and, if the job is beyond 
you, get an expert to effect 
the cure. Collection and 
balance are the essential in all 
aspects of riding and especially 
when hunting. 

For every man who rides 
his own line out hunting there 
are fifty who follow their 
leader, of whom a fair proportion have no idea 
whatever as to the why and wherefore, but are 
content to remain with the herd. Probably not 
one in twenty, well mounted, but in a strange 
country, would be able to stay with hounds 
throughout a run, if left to himself. Yet the pace 
of a pack of hounds running well seldom exceeds 
10 miles an hour. That is well within a canter. 
No : it is not the pace that throws one out, but 
the failure to read the signs, the reliance on 
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“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE DON’T RIDE IN THE 


HUNTSMAN’S POCKET!” 


others, and plain ignorance. Consider, on the 
other hand, what is required of the hunt staff. 
They must always be with hounds, especially 
towards the end of a hunt when the scent ofa 
sinking fox is apt to diminish, and, when you 
hear criticism of one or other of the hunt-servants 
on the count of horsemanship, consider his job 
and whether you think you could do it yourself. 
Honesty will usually compel a negative answer. 

To ride in the huntsman’s pocket is an un- 
forgiveable sin. Yet it is 
all too frequently prac- 
tised. The huntsman 
wants all the room he can 
get and so do his houn:s. 
So for Heaven’s sake k: ep 
well clear, if not in your 
own interests, then in 
those of the rest of ‘Le 
field, most of whom h: ve 
come out to hunt. 

To my mind, © ie 
equally unpardonable «'n 
is chatter, “coffe:- 
housing,’’ as it used “o 
be called, especially a* a 
check. Not only does t! is 
get hounds’ heads 12 
quicker than anythi ¢ 
else, but it is an infer: | 
nuisance to others w ) 
are straining their e 
and eyes for any indi 
tion of the run of the fo.. 
A good huntsman w 
never go away witho:.: 
y giving clear informatic 
} to the field, so you w 
| have plenty of warnit.: 
; that hounds are runnin;,, 
| even if you have not 

‘ noted the indications 
given by the music of the 
hounds, the screech of 2 
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‘jay, the chatter of a magpie, 
‘the circling of the crows or the 
‘clustering of stock. Attention 
Ito the signs of Nature will 
‘often enable you, by changing 
Jnosition, to get well away with 
hounds when they finally break. 
: It is at the insignificant 
‘fence that the nastiest falls take 


place This is nearly always the 
resul: of carelessness and lack 

of collection. For instance, you 
seldc’n see a bad fall at a wall 

Sora,ate. A thin hedge all too 

ofte: means wire or a strong 

Y pind. », which will turn you over 

B just easily. The best horse- 

men encrally take their fences 

slow unless a ditch or water 

dem: .ds additional pace to 

obte forward impetus. A 
hors should approach an ob- 

stac' cvescendo for the last three 

‘strid ., thus ‘‘winding up”’ for 

ithe ortofthe leap. It is here 

‘that our legs come into play to 
ensit. maximum collection and 

‘timi and your horse getting 
his ocks well under him for 
the « «e-off. More important 

thar electing your pancl is to 

selec. your take-off. A hollow, 

boge place, even a track, will GATES 
unst dy your horse (as it would 

you) i itcomes into the jump. The stronger the 
obsti le appears, the bigger your horse will 
jump Many will select a stiff rail in a gap ina 
hedg. rather than the hedge itself, for at least it 
gives jiem and their horse a better chance to 
see \ at is on the landing side. Blind ditches 
cause ‘nore falls than any other agency. 

»st important of all the rules of hunting 
is to r member always that it is by the courtesy 
of the farmer that you ride over his land. What- 
ever {..e situation or your position, even if you 
see Olaers do it, never ride over seeds or young 
grass. The damage you do may be negligible, 
but it may equally be irreparable, and in any 
case it is a thoroughly bad example. To make 


gaps in hedges or to break a post and rail means 
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MUST BE SHUT BY THE LAST MAN THROUGH 


that a farm-hand will have to waste a morning 
repairing the damage. Gates must be shut by 
the last man through, and that means you unless 
there is one behind you who has acknowledged 
the duty. Otherwise valuable stock will stray, 
perhaps be injured on the road, and in any case, 
such negligence will cause irritation and loss of 
time to the farmer who, in all probability, is one 
of the staunchest friends of the Hunt. Beware 
of lambing ewes, particularly at this time of 
year, and avoid galloping through or near stock. 

When hounds check it is the duty of the 
rider to stop instantly; to jump into a field 
where hounds have checked is unpardonable. 
If you are too close to the pack, you may foil 
the scent and stand a good chance of spoiling 
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any cast the huntsman may 
eventually decide to make. 
Keep still and keep quiet until 
the hounds have hit off the 
scent and are running again. 
The huntsman should ‘‘double”’ 
his horn when this takes place 
and you are then at liberty to 
do the best you can for yourself. 
Towards the end of a run the 
fox will begin to run ‘‘short.’’ 
It is now that the hounds and 
huntsman require the most 
consideration and the most 
room. Yet it is at this time 
that so many followers think 
they see the opportunity to 
better their position, press on 
to hounds and too often are the 
cause of denying them their 
fox. And when hounds have 
finally run into their fox, keep 
well away. It is at this time 
that horses, however blown, are 
most liable to be restive, pos- 
sibly through the smell of 
blood, and are most likely to 
kick a hound: a miserable 
conclusion of a glorious run. 


To conclude: aé_é few 
“‘don’ts.’”’ Never holloa unless 
you are certain you have 
viewed the hunted fox and 


that hounds need vour help. 
Even then it is often better to give the informa- 
tion by a lifted hat or by word of mouth to a 
hunt-servant, if possible. Never crack your 
whip at a hound or rate him unless specifically 
requested to do so by the huntsman. Remember 
that there are others hunting as well as yourself. 
Remember that your horse needs every con- 
sideration and never lose a chance to dismount 
and slacken your girths: help him all you can 
while running and remember that you are the 
senior partner in every circumstance. Finally, 
never, never forget the debt you yourself and 
hunting in general owes to the farmer and that 
the man on foot is quite likely to be your equal 
or your superior as a sportsman and a fox- 
hunter. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


E have all grown so interested this 
winter in the subject of fuel that the 


question ‘‘What do you burn?” is a 
recognised gambit at any dinner party. My own 
answer is a mixture of peat and wood with 
aminimum of coal, and the turfs banked verti- 
cally on either side like a couple of fire-bricks, 
but for anyone who is peat-less yet possessed 
of a plentiful supply of wood there is a great 
deal to be said for the pure wood fire, provided 
a bank of ash be left behind every day. When 
the fire is lighted the ash re-heats and gives off 
aglow that compares very well with the steady 
warmth of a good coal fire; when too much ash 
accumulates carry some of it out to the straw- 
berry bed, where it will greatly benefit next sum- 
mer’s fruit crop, but always have a good residue 
on the hearth until the season of fires is over. 

Clear ash away 

On the first of May 
would be a suitable adage; only first take a good 
look at your May morning. 


* * * 


\] OT everyone realises that this device is just 
1 N as effective—even more so—with a small 
well state as with the open hearth in a baronial 
hall. All that is needed is a solid flat bottom, 
or better still, one that is concave; even a 
Vict-rian barred grate can be adapted with a 
slice of sheet iron for a foundation. 

s it altogether too obvious to speak of the 
doui 'e benefit accruing to the wood-burner who 
Waris himself out of doors in the wood shed 
aS vell as indoors by the hearth? As for the 
art of cross-cutting, it is a wise and crafty 
oc! nation, as those people can tell you who 
te mber to keep their saws straight and always 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


to pull but never to push. (Does this principle 
apply to other things besides wood-cutting ? 
One imagines an end-of-term speech: ‘Now 
boys, remember to keep a straight saw. Always 
go on pulling, but never push !’’). 

* * * 


HE old saw-pit with the double-handed 

cross-cut has now been ousted by the 
engine-driven circular saw, but in my childhood 
every estate yard and every farm of considerable 
size owned a saw-pit as a matter of course. The 
one I call to mind, with the big airy shed that 
stood besile it, was almost hidden in a wood 
near the ford of a lovely river. Here, all through 
green, murmurous summer and the cathedral 
stillness of winter days, two men _ worked 
together while the giant oaks they had felled 
lay seasoning on the ground in their majesty. 

One of the two, a sturdy fellow in a cloth 
cap, straddled the frame platform above the 
saw-pit; we knew him as the energetic father 
of a numerous family. But the man below, for 
whom we all felt sorry and who somehow 
remains anonymous to this day, wore a bowler 
hat and a most meek expression on his upturned 
face. Wood, saw-pit and shed have long since 
vanished, and he who drew the blade up as well 
as he who Grew it down now lie as still as the 
trees they felled; yet I have but to close my 
eyes to hear again the running of the water over 
the ford, the comforting sound of the saw and 
to see once more Bowler Hat’s pale features and 
air of supplication. 

It was in another such saw-pit that a well- 
known magnate of the Victorian age started 
work, but he boasted in after years, “‘ Always 
the top sawyer |”’ 


ONCERNING the subject of keeping warm 

I write almost with the light-heartedness 
of a disembodied spirit, for that will not be my 
trouble during the next two months, nor will 
there be anything to remind me of English 
timber in those small smoky fires of dung or 
glowing charcoal round which the white-clad 
natives squat and gossip in the warm darkness 
of an Indian night. To be leaving this island 
at all after the long confinement of the war 
years is a heady business, but to be exchanging 
the Great Bear for the Southern Cross (on the 
whole an inferior constellation); to search the 
shops for thin clothes and light shoes, to be told 
that topees and tevais are now outmoded and 
must be replaced by a pair of sun glasses and 
a green-lined sunshade (but have you tried 
buying one?)—these are things to turn any 
countrywoman’s head. There are, of course, as 
on every occasion a few gloomy prophets, yet 
the thought of voyaging into light and warmth, 
of seeing India again even at this troubled 
moment of her history, brings a keen emotion 
which no prophecies of change and decay can 
diminish. 

Among the ingredients of this emotion 
delight is uppermost, and I do not know whether 
I look forward more eagerly to meeting again 
those Indian ladies whose grace of person and 
beauty of clothing have for ever put me out of 
conceit with European dress, or to seeing once 
more the gardens which will be at their lovely 
best in February. Are the grass tennis courts 
of Calcutta, I wonder, still guiltless of a single 
weed? Will the courtyards of Delhi be splashed 
with fountains and bougainvillea, and does 
a very old man with a goat-skin water the 
sweet-scented stocks and roses of Agra at dawn? 
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id EB. 15. Gogs. v. A. H. P. (received 13) 
Paiva Thickish snow and red balls—odd 
game.” I have just lighted by chance on 
this passage in my golfing diary for the year 
1902, and as this is a time of year at which we 
are, so to speak, breaking in our new diaries 
and also one at which thickish snow is not an 
impossibility, it seems to provide me with 
a reasonably appropriate text. I should think 
that “‘odd game”’ faintly described that round; 
indeed I never realised I had such a genius for 
understatement. 

Those who know the Gogs at Cambridge 
know, though they are not very high hills, yet it 
can be uncommonly bleak on the top of them, 
and the fact that I was once willing to play in 
such conditions makes me feel that I have since 
those days lost some youthful enthusiasm. No 
number of wild horses would make me do it 
now. There is, it is true, a note in my diary 
which, though it may explain my conduct, 
throws an unlovely and mercenary light on it. 
It is: ‘Won a sweep of three shillings with 
89 + 3.’’ How good a score that may have 
been I do not know, but I think I fairly earned 
my small reward. As I say, } do not know, for 
the strange thing is that I have not the faintest 
recollection of what must have been a harrowing 
experience. 

That is the rather sad thing about keeping 
a golf diary. I have a pretty good memory for 
my old matches and yet the greater number in 
that book have clean vanished. There are many 
that I do recall, but they had, as it then 
appeared, some little importance and ended 
either in a relatively memorable triumph or 
disaster. 

I might have remembered them just as 
well without writing them down. As to the 
main body of matches, even when they are 
accompanied by some such comment as “ played 
well”’ and by rows of nice little fours and fives 
and threes, they have altogether gone, and the 
names of many of my opponents or partners 
summon up no images to my mind. 


. = # 


As I turn over the pages with a certain 
maudlin affection for the past, it occurs to me 
that the diary would have been a more useful 
document had it been fuller. For example, after 
one calamitous day comes the remark : ‘‘ Must 
learn to keep my —— head still.” 
Apparently I did learn, because soon afterwards 
I cheer up with ‘Driving much better.” If 
I had added how I learnt to keep my head still, 
I might now have been able to pass on a priceless 
piece of knowledge. Another entry says: 
“Trying putting experiment very unsuccess- 
fully,’ but what was the experiment? I have 
tried so many in my time that a little more 
particularity might have saved me from trying 
this one again. There is at least one remark of 
this kind which does ring a bell very faintly in 
the memory. It is ‘‘ Tried a new pseudo-Vardon 
club which proved impossible.’’ It comes back 
to me that when Harry Vardon was at the 
height of his fame people believed, as far as 
I know quite erroneously, that he was using 
wooden clubs with very springy shafts. Some 
ingenious club-maker had exploited this belief 
and I had been bamboozled accordingly. It 
was a perfect beast of a club; it comes back to 
me more and more distinctly. Even with that 
club I appear to have won my morning round 
by 4 and 3, and in the afternoon after discarding 
it I won by 9 and 7. The reader may possibly 
think that my opponent on that day was not 
a very good player. And the reader will be 
tight; he wasn’t. 


ae ae 


There are one or two entries which even 
now move me to a certain pity for my old self 
and may even draw a tear from a reader. 
“Perfectly awful, driving infamous, putting 
worse”’ is one, and then a little further on things 
come to a climax: “My driving this day 
reached a pitch of badness that may have been 
equalled but has never been surpassed.” I re- 
member both occasions only too vividly : my 
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AN OLD YEAR’S DIARY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


opponent was the same in each case and the 
second beating was very bitter. I must say for 
myself that I did not break out into these 
laments only when I lost. On another page I find 
‘Unparalleled exhibition of foozling’’ and yet I 
had won by 2and 1. Occasionally, though not 
often I must confess, I am even enthusiastic in 
defeat, as, for instance, ‘‘ Muirfield. Lost a great 
match to R. Maxwell by 1 hole.’ It was a very 
good match indeed, and to take Mr. Maxwell to 
the last hole at Muirfield was in 1901 a very 
sufficient cause for pride. I am proud still. 

As this is a frankly egotistical article I 
venture to set down the two most cheerful 
entries in the book. Both come from Aberdovey. 
One refers to a certain Easter meeting and says 
merely, “Great field-day. Won three pots!” 
If the three pots, like the three shillings won 
at the Gogs, may appear a little sordid, I turn 
to another entry in the summer involving 
nothing but honour and glory. ‘1900. Sept. 4, 
beat C.R.M. (received 8) by 6 and 4. 71, 
beating record by 4 strokes, exactly four years 
after making the old record. Nunc Dimittis.”’ 
Is there not about that a certain artless pathos ? 
Moreover that record is safe because it was done 
with a gutty ball, and not long afterwards the 
rubber-cored ball came in and a little later again 
the course was materially altered. The record 
endured as long as the gutty ball did and I am 
content. Moreover I may say in confidence, 
and, as Mr. Pickwick remarked, ‘‘Let my 
enemies make the most of it’’—-it was in its day 
an uncommonly good score. 

I will inflict no more entries, either boastful 
or suicidal, and I wonder if I have said enough 
to encourage anyone else to keep a golf diary. 
It seems to me to be well worth the small 
amount of trouble involved, and it will always 
be pleasant to look back on, as long as the 
diarist is resolutely honest. On that head I have 
few qualms; I did my best to be truthful and, 


A BLACKBIRD IN SPLINTS 


By JACK DOODY 


Luxborough valley of Somerset, and with 

insufficient success to warrant braving the 
unpleasant conditions longer. The rain beat 
down pitilessly and a half-gale rocked the bole 
of the giant elm which served as my back-rest. 
The stream was running full spate, brown and 
muddy ; it thundered over the weir just below the 
little old stone bridge on which I sat huddled. 
I was just thinking of packing up when Bill 
hopped lamely on to the bridge. 

He spotted me and stopped dead, standing 
as motionless as though he were stuffed. We 
regarded each other for fully a minute and 
neither moved. Bill was an elegant blackbird 
with a beautiful steely-blue gloss on his black 
feathers and he had the yellowest of beaks. He 
stood on one leg. The other trailed with claws 
closed. I threw him some crumbs of my cheese 
bait and some of it actually hit him, but he did 
not so much as move an eyelid. 

I slid off the wall and took a step or two 
towards him. He stood his ground until I was 
within two vards and then made only a half- 
hearted attempt to hop away. I picked him up 
and found that one of his legs was broken in the 
middle. I wanted to do something for him, but 
did not quite know how, so I popped him into 
the fish-box for further attention, collected my 
impedimenta and started for home. 

A piece of old netting left over a rabbit-hole 
in a hedge gave me an idea. I found a compara- 
tively dry spot in the dank wood, sat down, cut 
off a piece of fish-line and mended enough of the 
net to contain Bill. I went on again until I came 
to a gate under some trees which gave reason- 
able cover from the rain, transferred Bill from 
the fish-box to the net and tied the net in a ball 
to the top bar of the gate. He had been com- 
pletely docile up to now, but took exception to 
this undignified treatment and protested loudly. 
This arrangement, however, had the double 


I HAD been trout-fishing for two hours in the 


1947 : 





I think, succeeded tolerably well. But I a: no} 
in another respect a good advertisemer:~ {o; 
diaries because I gave mine up too soon. ‘Th, 
first entry in this one is on August 23, 899 
and the last on August 15, 1903. Some © tur 
historian lighting on the book (I confes: thatf 
it is highly unlikely) may wonder w y if 
suddenly ceased and may invent some ? ¢h}\ 
ingenious but fallacious explanation, Th, 
reason in fact was that somebody ma: meh 
a kind present of a book beautifully print { {o; 
the purpose, with appropriate columns for ‘ate 
course, opponent, remarks and so on. I juld 
not do less than use it, but somehow i wa 
never the same as my old one, which was nc ‘hing 
more than a glorified note-book. 

There is a charming scene in wid 
Copperfield in which he entertains Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber and Traddles to dinner, anc. hey 
are all enjoying themselves enormous it 
collaborating over a “devil.’”’ Suddenly to ‘hen 
appears the polite Mr. Littimer who insi:’s on 
relieving them of the work, so that they nust 
all sit down in a civilised manner while Lit!imer 
hands the dish round to them. They all take 
some more slices but the flavour has gone out 
of them; the glory of the home-made cooking 
has departed and they only make a pretence o} 
eating. So it was with my new and elegant 
diary. I went on with my entries for a while 
but with no real spirit. Presently I suppose 
I lost a match by 7 and 6 or some other such 
calamity occurred and I did not set it down 
there and then. After that, of course, it was all up. 
The recording fervour died within me and was 
never reborn. Nevertheless, though I have not 
practised what I preach, I do venture to preach: 
to others. The bitterness of 7 and 6 or even 
9 and 8 becomes softened by time. Such 
entries produce at worst a wry smile. Hae 
olim, etc., is at least as true of a golfing diary 
as of anything else in this world. 


advantage of effectively holding him still, with 
his broken leg poking through the net, and of 
leaving me with both hands free to work on him. 

I then cut a small piece of wood about 
three-quarters of an inch long from the twig of 
a nut bush, split this down the middle and 
scraped the pith from the two halves with the 
point of my penknife. I thus had two halvcs of 
a little collar to place round Bill’s leg. The iirst 
and second efforts were too large, but the | ‘iird 
fitted perfectly. I made tiny nicks at the «nds 
of each half of the splint so that the pie: © of 
fish-line, with which I bound the splint in pce, 
should not slip off. 

Bill stopped his noise and lay motionle. all 
the time the operation was in progress. He 
seemed to sense that something was being © >ne 
for him. It took more than an hour to bin he 
splint in place, my fingers being thick wit! he 
cold and wet with rain. 

Then came the great moment when I | ok 
Bill out of the net and set him gently on he 
ground. My reward was the thrill of seeing ™ 
stand on both legs. I expected him to fly ff 
immediately, but no, he remained standing 1d 
seemed afraid even to chance a hop. Icrum °d 
some cheese and spread this round him, hor 1g 
that he might be induced to hop about and = °k 
it up, but he was as indifferent to the bait a: 1¢ 
trout had been. 

I stood by and watched and presently 5 
confidence returned. He hopped quickly al 1g 
the ground, took off normally and flew low :. to 
a fir-tree. I could not see him land, but w! °n 
I walked over, he seemed to be perfectly cc 1- 
fortable on his perch. I whistled to him aid, 
with an answering cluck as much as to say “i ™ 
all right now. Many thanks,” he flew off ir to 
the wood. 

If anyone in North Somerset should sec 4 
blackbird with what looks like a thick leg, that 
will be Bill, the blackbird in splints. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT IS A GROUND 
FROST ? 


1r,—Weather forecasts at this time 
S of year frequently refer to ground 
frost. Can you tell me what a ground 
frost is? I have asked several of my 
friends, and none seems to know the 
answer.—F. G. R., Sussex. 
Cold air is heavier than warm air, 
and, like water, always finds its own 


lev i. A ground frost is regarded as 
hav ng occurred when the temperature 
of (xe air close to the ground falls to 


30 . egrees Fahrenheit or below (if the 
the. nometer is read to tenths of a 


de: ce, the limit is 30.4 degrees 
Fa enheit). Readings are taken from 
a rmometer placed a few inches 
abc ‘¢ the ground, and it often happens 
the at that height the temperature is 
bel. » freezing-point when five or six 


fee. in the air it is above freezing- 
po! —Ep.] 





A BEADLE OF A CENTURY 
AGO : MR. BENNETT OF BUR- 
FORD WEARING THE LIVERY 
OF HIS OFFICE 
See letter: Mr. Bennett the Beadle 


ROOSTING OF WRENS 


Sir,-With reference to the remarks 
in a recent number of Country LIFE 
about wrens roosting in a wall, for 
many weeks now a wren has slept each 
night in a very small silver birch-wood 
nesting-box, which is approximately 
5 ins. high and has an internal dia- 
meter of 2 ins., fixed on the loggia of 
my house. The procedure is invari- 
ably the same. The wren arrives just 
before dark, inspects the box, spends 
a few moments in a cydonia and then 
retires for the night. 

\ few evenings ago, with the 
temperature below freezing-point, the 
wren inspected the box and departed, 
returning some three minutes later 
with five others. All of them then 
entered the box for the night, the last 
one having considerable difficulty in 
getting in. 

_ The latest edition of the Handbook 
of British Birds states that such 
behaviour has been recorded occasion- 
ally, but I have no doubt that in this 
Instance at least the first wren on 
avery bad night fetched the other five. 


ad T. G. B., Applewood, Orsett, 
~SSE%. 

IN A MARTIN’S NEST 

SiR,-One evening shortly before 


Christmas I first heard a carolling song 
and then noticed several wrens cluster- 
ing on the rough-cast and entering 
4mertin’s nest under the gables of the 
house, to make up a party for the 
hight.—MattHEw How, Troutbeck, 
Wii: Jermere. 


WAXWINGS IN SOMERSET 


Sir, —With reference to recent corres- 
pon .ence on the waxwing invasion, it 
ma. interest you to know that we 


recently had a party of seven of these 
birds under observation for about 
a fortnight as far west as Bristol. 

When we went to see them the 
other day, they kept flying from the 
top of an ash tree into the air for 
a short distance and then turning 
sharply and going back to their perch. 
Their flight was rather moth-like and 
very much resembled that of house- 
sparrows in pursuit of moths or flying 
ants. 

They were presumably catching 
some insects not large enough for us 
to see, as the Handbook of British 
Birds states that they “will catch 
insects in the air.’’ In winter this 
must be just an occasional change 
from their normal diet of berries.— 
A. CroomME LEacu, 6, The Avenue, 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


MR. BENNETT THE 
BEADLE 


Sir,—More than forty years ago, on 
paying my first visit to Burford, that 
charming little town at the foot cf the 
Cotswolds in Oxfordshire, I obtained 
the adjoining photograph of Mr. 
Bennett, locally known as “Snoper” 
Bennett, the last but one of the town’s 
beadles, who died about 1862. One of 
his duties as a beadle was to punish 
petty offenders, and with the staff 
shown in the picture he would tap on 
the head unruly boys and girls in 
church.—A. WATERFIELD, 60, 
Beaumont Road, Broadwater, Worthing, 
Sussex. 


DECEMBER WASPS 


S1r,—On December 15 last, during 
mild weather I noticed wasps entering 
their nest at the side of my drive. 
Is this unusually late for wasps to 
survive?—W. S. Evans (Lt.-Col., 
ret.), Green Hill, Carmarthen. 

(Worker wasps normally die off 
in the autumn, the nest being left to 
decay, while the young queens seek 
safe hibernating quarters. It is 
probable that what our correspondent 
saw was a young queen or queens 
brought out of retirement by a warm 
day and taking the air at the mouth 
of the hole.—Eb.} 


WINDOW DESIGN 


S1r,—The fine old five-storeyed house 
at Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
well known as the scene of the elope- 
ment of Betty Surtees with John 
Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon and 
Lord Chancellor of England. The 
window from which the future Lady 
Eldon descended by a rope is now 


marked by a tablet be- 
neath the sill. 

My object in sending 
you the accompanying 
photograph, however, is 
to point out how remark- 
ably the design of the 
house with its long ranges 
of almost continuous 
fenestration anticipates 
modern practice. It also 
I think, offers hints to 
contemporary architects 
and manufacturers how 
these long ranges of 
windows may be satis- 
factorily designed to 
preserve the upright 
type of pane in prefer 
ence to the horizontal 
one, which had a vogue 
before the war, though 
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it is psychologically 
unsatisfactory because 
unrelated to the human 
form. 

To-day we use larger 
panes of glass, but the 
mullions and transoms 
are of such happy 
proportions that they 
might well be used in 
modern designs, trans- 
lated into terms of metal, 
with stronger’ vertical 
accents, as here, divi- 
ding the window units 
Proportion is all-import- IN A 
ant in designing windows 
of this kind.—CLIivE Lam- 

BERT, London, S.W.1. 


HEAVY CAKE 


S1r,—The letter published recently 
about the huer’s hut at Newquay, 
Cornwall, reminds me that this old 
Cornish character’s cry of ‘“ Heva, 
heva”’ served as a double warning, 
first to the fishermen to man their 
boats and ply their nets for pilchard, 
and secondly to the fishermen’s wives 
to start cooking something against 
their men’s return. 

This something was by tradition 
a cake, especially quick in preparation 
and baking, called, after the cry a 
heva cake. The name has_ been 
corrupted to heavy cake, and as 
such the cake is still sold and made 
frequently in Penzance and the west 
of Cornwall. It is unknown elsewhere 
in England, or probably anywhere. 
Strangely enough, the heavy cake is 
heavy, being rich in fat and of the 
consistency of pastry. It is eaten hot 
by tradition. 

It has been suggested that huer 
and heva (a corruption of the former) 
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MODERN FENESTRATION ANTICIPATED 
17th-CENTURY 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


HOUSE AT 


See letter: Window Design 


are derived from the Norman-French 
“Oyez.” Although I was a resident 
of Penzance for some years, and heard 
this suggestion, I could not establish 
any authentic connection. Perhaps 
another reader has further information 
on the matter.—N. E. Dain, 3, Lea- 
field Villas, Yeadon, near Leeds. 


A DYING INDUSTRY 


Str,—In Victorian days the wearing of 
jet jewellery for mourning was much 
in vogue, partly owing to the support 
given by the Queen. Of late years, 
however, the fashion has entirely 
changed, and the manufacture of jet 
jewellery has almost disappeared. At 
the present time fewer than a dozen 
persons are engaged in the industry at 
Whitby, Yorkshire, its recognised 
centre. 

At the height of its prosperity 
round about 1870 there were over 
1,400 Whitby people working at it. 

Most of the work was done in the 
homes of the workers, in garrets or 





THE INTERIOR OF A TYPICAL JET WORKSHOP AT WHITBY, YORKSHIRE, SHOWING THE 


FOOT-DRIVEN WHEELS ON WHICH THE JET IS CUT AND POLISHED. 


MR. J. W. BARKER, 


SEEN CARVING A PIECE OF JET IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE RIGHT, IS SEVENTY-FIVE 
AND THE LAST WORKER THERE WHO SERVED HIS APPRENTICESHIP TO THE TRADE 


See letter: A Dying Industry 
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workshops at the rear, such as that 
shown in the enclosed photographs. 
—J. F. LumBeErs, 157, Upperton Road, 
Leicester. 


VILLAGE BUS SHELTER 


Sir,—With reference to the letter 
about village bus shelters in your issue 
of December 27 last, you might care 
to reproduce the enclosed photograph 
of a bus shelter which was erected in 
the village of Ingoldisthorpe ten years 
ago in commemoration of the Coron- 
ation of H.M. King George VI, and as 
a memorial to the late Mr. R. O. 
Ridley of the manor house. 

It is constructed of Canadian 
cedar and tiled with the same material. 





A CEDAR-WOOD BUS SHELTER 
AT INGOLDISTHORPE, NOR- 
FOLK 
See letter: Village Bus Shelter 
Fortunately, a small plot of waste 
ground was available in the immediate 
vicinity of the bus stop, and the high- 
way authorities benevolently waived 
their right to veto the site as being 

too near a main road. 

For the past ten years the shelter 
has proved a boon and a blessing, and 
it seems to me that it would be difficult 
to think of a more fitting form of 
village war memorial, which might 
include a suitable plaque with the 
names of the fallen. 

The difficulty, of course, in many 
villages, is to find a site near enough 
to the bus stop to be of much use. 
—C. W. Davy (Colonel), Ingoldisthorpe 
Hall, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
Sirk,—You may care to publish the 
enclosed unique photograph of the 
Tree of Knowledge, at Qurna, Iraq, 
about which there has been some 

controversy of late. 

The photograph was taken by me 
shortly after the tree had been brought 
down by British Service men on New 
Year's night, 1920, an act that caused 
widespread anger throughout Meso- 
potamia. Unlike other photographs 
published recently, this shows the tree 
before it was cut and a piece of it 
mounted on a concrete base.—M. T. 
TupsBEry, The Atheneum, Pall Mail, 
S.W.1. 


THE BROCKEN SPECTRE 
Sir,—It is with especial interest that 
I have read the recent correspondence, 
and particularly Mr. Nigel Beil’s letter 
in your issue of January 3, on the 
Brocken Spectre. When flying from 
{London to Dublin last September | 
was fascinated to see the shadow of 
the aeroplane thrown on the clouds. 
It had a beautiful halo of rainbow 
colours, and was visible for quite a 
while. I wondered how this spectacle 
could go unremarked, as I cannot 
believe I was the only person to see it, 
but concluded it was a usual sight to 
travellers by air, and therefore did not 
merit comment.—D. F. REEVES 
(Miss), 3, Reuben Avenue, Dublin. 


WONDER OF THE AGE 


Sir, -With reference to Mr. A. C. 
Hilton's article, The Wonder of the Age, 
in your Jubilee number, your con- 
tributor seems to have missed one or 
two points concerning dibbling. There 
were two kinds of dibbling iron, one 
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for corn and another for beans, the 
latter having a larger blob end, and 
their use called for considerable skill 
in both the dibbler and the ‘droppers. 
The former exercised a deft twist of 
the wrists both left and right, the 
latter an adept movement of the thumb 
over the index finger, so as to drop the 
requisite number of seeds at a time. 
This was shown to me by an aunt, 
then 88 years of age, who had evi- 
dently followed it as a child. 

As in so much else of the work of 
the fields, a little ditty enlivened the 
proceedings, and suggests more than 
the two seeds mentioned in your 
article. I quote from memory :— 

Four seeds I sow, 

One for the rook and one for the crow, 

One to vot and one to grow. 

ALLAN Josson, Beauchamp Cottage, 
21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


ARTHUR YOUNG AND DIBBLING 
S1r,—The very interesting article 
about dibbling in the Jubilee issue of 
Country LIFE brought back to my 
mind the words of Arthur Young, the 
Suffolk agriculturist, and first secretary 


to the Board of Agriculture and 
Internal Improvement. 
In a survey entitled General 


View of the Agriculture of the County 
of Suffolk, by the secretary to the 
Board (1794), several pages are 
devoted to dibbling, and Arthur 
Young comments: “ This 
practice, which there is 
every reason to denomi- 
nate excellent, is well 
established in the county, 
and increases’ every 
year,” and further: ‘‘This 
vast system of well-paid 
employment for the poor, 
which this practice 
carries with it, is a point 
of immense importance. 
I heard of families who 
had received, father, 
mother, and _ children, 
two guineas a week for 
six weeks.” 

It appears that some 
attempt at mass produc- 
tion by dibbling was 
made; a frame was em- 
ployed striking many 
holes at a time, but the 
single dibber prevailed, 
as the work was better done that way. 

Dibbling was not confined to 
wheat. Beans, oats, peas and some- 
times barley were sown in this manner. 
Mr. Hilton speaks of two seeds being 
deposited, though Arthur Young says 
three, four or five, giving six or seven 
pecks per acre. The Suffolk practice 
was to employ a _ two-horse roll 
following the dibblers; afterwards the 
harrows “twice in a place’ harrowed 
up again obliquely. Bush harrowing 
alone, and the method referred to 
in the article, are described ‘‘as of 
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very little use.’””—CyriL 
PRITCHETT, Lorkins 
Cottage, Twinstead, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 


REVIVING THE 
KISSING BOUGH 


S1r,—After reading Mr. 
Laurence Whistler’s 
charming article The 
Kissing Bough of England 
in your Christmas 
number, we decided to 
try our hands at making 
one from his description 
and Joan Hassall’s en- 
gravings. With the box 
greenery bound to the 
hoops with red_ braid, 
flushed Cox’s Orange 
Pippins hanging on red 
ribbons from the circum- 
ference and a witch ball 
in the bunch of mistletoe at the centre, 
the result was more successful than 
we had dared to hope. 

We hung it in the hall from the 
17th-century oak staircase and lit the 
candles. The effect was so delightful 
that, on Christmas Eve, we took it 
down to the village and re-hung it in 
the 12th-century porch of our little 
parish church. As the congregation 
arrived for the midnight service in the 
still, frosty air to the ringing of the 
church bells, the Kissing Bough shone 





AN OLD SADDLE AT CASTLETON, DERBY- 
SHIRE, REPUTED TO HAVE FIGURED 


IN A HOLD-UP 
See letter: An Old Saddle 


out in welcome from the porch. We 
hope and believe that this ancient 
country custom, new to all of us in 
this parish, has now been firmly 
revived by your article. 

I enclose a snapshot of two of my 
children holding our kissing bough, 
though I fear that little of its charm 
and magic when it was in place, 
illuminated, has survived in the warm 
sunlight of Boxing Day.—S. W. 
RoskiL__t (Captain, R.N.), Blounce, 
South Warnborough, Basingstoke, 
Hampbshive. 


IRAQ: THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE LYING 


WHERE IT WAS BROUGHT DOWN BY BRITISH SERVICE 
MEN ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, 1920 
See letter: The Tree of Knowledge 








A KISSING BOUGH MADE LAST 
CHRISTMAS IN HAMPSHIRE 
See letter: Reviving the Kissing Bough 


AN OLD SADDLE 


Sir,—At a shop at the entranc: to 
the Wynnat’s Pass, Castleton, D: by- 
shire, can be seen, preserved in a_ ass 
case, the old saddle depicted ir my 
photograph. It has a curious his pry, 
for it is supposed to have belong: | to 
one of a couple who were on their vay 
to Peak Forest Church (known a: the 
Gretna Green of the Peak) t be 
married. On their way thr ugh 
Castleton they were set upon by !ead 
miners, who dragged them from ‘heir 
horses, robbed and murdered tiem, 
Some time afterwards one of the 
horses was found wandering over the 
moor and was brought into Castleton 
as evidence of the crime, and the 
saddle has been preserved in the 
village ever since.—R. RAWLINson, 
Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
SCENTED MUSK 


51r,—May I reply as briefly as possible 
to Mr. MacFie’s question in a recent 
issue of Country LIFE: “Where 
has the scent of the scented musk 
gone?”’ 

An exhaustive enquiry was made 
in 1944. It then transpired that the 
precise pedigree of the two, or tliree, 
original scented musk, plants that 
emerged at Chiswick about 1827, from 
a number of seeds sent home by 
Douglas from North West America, is 
not ascertainable. The available cvi- 
dence points to a great predomin:ince 
of unscented strains of musk, as aginst 
possible isolated instances of a scented 
strain, in the wild state. 

Consequently it seems highly pro- 
bable either that the Chiswick pi.nts 
were throw-backs according to Me :de- 
lian law to faint traces of a fo: mer 
scented ancestor in their heredity. but 
bound to disappear gradually in sub- 
sequent generations as coming ‘om 
a weak or subordinate unscc ‘ted 
stock; or that they were m ‘ely 
mutations or chance freaks, di to 
fortuitous conditions such as ‘ht, 
soil, insect action, or climate, :nd 
therefore equally liable to disa; var 

: soon as human intervention in cir 
cultivation was relaxed by reve ‘ng 
to propagation by seed, instead « by 
cuttings or subdivision. Indeed he 
real wonder is that the scented ck 
lasted as long as it did in spi: of 
additional factors that also may ve 
contributed to its disappearance 

So much for immediate ca °s. 
As to ultimate causes, i.e., why i- 2¢ 
flower scented and another not, 0- 
fessor Salisbury has dealt with t! at 
some length in his fascinating °k 
The Living Garden. In effec’ 1¢ 
writes that to say “I do not kno” 15 
only the substitution of one igno: 
for anpther. If we knew all that 1¢ 
organic chemist can tell us as 1¢ 
juggles with “essential oils,’ “. .- 
zene rings,” and so on, it is dou\ ul 
if it would help us much to unders’ 1d 
why one plant is scented and ano © 
is not. 

As to musk in particular, he re ‘1S 
to the two strains, and concludes * at 


(Continued on page 339) 
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the dying out of the scented strain 
indicates that the possession of scent 
did not confer any superiority but 
would appear to have been associated 
with a less robust constitution. And 
in personal correspondence he wrote 
) say that the results of the enquiry 


pability that in fact the scented 
variety of musk was a mutation of the 
scentiess that was maintained by 
artificial selection.” —Epwarp _ F. 
Gray, Tewkesbury, uloucestershire. 

We agree that all evidence points 


to the scented musk being a rare plant 
in the wild. None the less, it was com- 
mon in gardens. It was not a plant 
with . reputation for being difficult to 
srow ond perpetuate, and yet it dis- 
appes “ed suddenly. When we think 





A KESTREL PERCHED WITHIN 
SIX TEET OF THE CAMERA 


See letter: A Tame Kestrel 


that double primroses such as Madame 


Pompadour—a_ notoriously difficult 
plant--have been propagated vegeta- 
tively since the early 1700s and are 


still with us, the complete disappear- 
ance of the scented musk is more 
puzzling still.—Kn.] 


A ROYAL COAT OF ARMS 


SiR,—In 


the article, Portrait of a 
Roaria 1 


Girl (December 6, 1946) you 
llustrated a coat of arms which was 
lescribed as that of Charles I. It is 
indoubtedly that of James I. The 
nscription “‘ Exurgat Deus dissipentur 
himici eius’’ was used exclusively by 
James I. There are examples of its 
iseat Southwell Minster (Nottingham- 
shire), Hilborough (Norfolk), and 
lroston (Suffolk) ; and further evidence 
s that coins of this reign are similarly 
inscribed. —H. Munro Cavut ey, The 
lhorofare, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


COUNTRY 


A FORTIFIED 
VICARAGE 
S1r,—The article about 
Border Towers in a 
recent issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE prompts me _ to 
send you the enclosed 
photograph of a fortified 
vicarage at Corbridge, 
Northumberland. This 
remarkable structure, 
which dates from 1318, 
stands in a corner of the 
churchyard. The interior 
is in excellent condition, 
and the original domestic 


Fey a 


arrangements can be 

seen.—R. W., Bristol. 
A TAME 
KESTREL 

Srr,—The photograph I 


am sending you of a wild 
kestrel was taken in the 
west of Ireland with 
a hand camera at a 
distance of six feet. 
For some _ inexplicable 
reason this bird was 
almost entirely devoid of 
fear. For several days 
it remained in_ the 
vicinity of the house where | was 
staying, and during all that time it 
took no notice of the people, dogs and 
cats that were constantly present. On 
one occasion it chose as a perch the 
radiator cap of a motor-car that was 
standing in front of the building. The 
perfect condition of the bird’s plumage 
makes it highly improbable that it had 
escaped from  captivity.—CoLLING- 
wooD INGRAM, Cranbrook, Kent. 


SWALLOW’S NEST ON A 
TREE TRUNK 


Sir,—With reference to the photo- 
graph you published recently of 
a mud nest thought to be _ that 


of a swallow, I well remember finding 
a swallow’s nest, containing five eggs, 
attached to a tree trunk about 7 feet 
from the ground in a wood in Kent 
in 1894. I have not seen one in any 
similar situation since.—Guy HArRI- 
son, Beenleigh Manor, Harbertonford, 
Totnes, South Devon. 


BOARDING KENNELS 
DANGER +¢ 


Sir,—Since the war the number of 
unqualified practitioners running so- 
called veterinary kennels has largely 
increased, and one frequently hears 
complaints from owners of the insuffi- 
cient food given to animals, and, more 
serious still, of deaths that occur in 
these boarding establishments. I 
myself recently lost a beautiful cat, 
sent in perfect condition (in an emer- 
gency) to be looked after in one of 
these places. 

Should it not be made illegal for 
persons without the necessary qualifi- 
cations to treat animals and run 





A DRAWING-ROOM OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


See letter: A Victorian Drawing-Room 
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IN A GORBRIDGE CHURCHYARD: A 
14th-CENTURY VICARAGE 


See letter: A Fortified Vicarage 


veterinary boarding kennels ?—MARIE 
K. O’ByRNE (Miss), St. Mary’s, 
Rottingdean, Sussex. 

We agree that veterinary estab- 
lishments should at least be subject to 
registration and inspection. As the 
law stands at present anyone can set 
up a boarding kennels, or even a hos- 
pital for animals, provided he does not 
describe himself as a veterinary sur- 
geon. We understand that the matter 
has attracted official attention, and 


that a bill to regulate these establish- 
ments is under consideration. But the 
root of the matter is that the country 
is woefully short of veterinary training 
establishments.—EbD. 


A VICTORIAN DRAWING- 
ROOM 
Sir,—Apropos of the article Fifty 


Years of Taste in your issue of January 
6, [am sending you a photograph of 
a corner of our drawing-room taken 
in the spring of 1896. The profusion 
of knick-knacks and the multiplicity 
of ornaments is very characteristic of 
the drawing-room of the period, and 
may bring a nostalgia to those who 
have forgotten the appearance of our 
homes fifty years ago.—GERALD 5S. 
HuGHeEs, 6, St. Leonards, York. 


CARVINGS AT TEMPLE 
NEWSAM 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. 
Bernard Wood’s letter (December 27, 
1946) about the furnishings at Temple 
Newsam, Yorkshire. 

Surely there is some mistake in 
dating at c. 1700 the carvings of swags 
of fruit and flowers. The W. G. 
Rogers who signs them is W. Gibbs 
Rogers, the famous 19th-century 
wood carver who executed the magni- 
ficent fittings for St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Eastcheap, in 1848-9 and the good but 
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less elaborate fittings for St. Michael, 
Cornhill, in the ’sixties. He seems to 
have produced a number of loose 
swags, and the existence of those at 
Temple Newsam does not necessarily 
mean that they ever formed part of 
a complete scheme of decoration 
although it is probable that they did 
so at one time.—-DEREK R. SHERBORN, 
6, Leithcote Gardens, Streatham, S.W.16 


GROWTH OF MISTLETOE 
S1r,—-If a seed pressed out of a mistle- 
toe berry is put upon the stem of an 
apple tree in January, before the end 
of March a rootlet will have 
from it which will creep along the 
bark, as shown in one of my photo 
graphs. When this rootlet is about 
a quarter of an inch in length, it ceases 
growing and the tip flattens out and 
forms a disc. By the i 


issued 


’ autumn the seed 
case will have fallen otf, and the root- 
let will have shrunk back to the dis« 
This ends the growth for the first vear 

About May in the following year 
two small stems, half an inch in length, 
come out of the centre of the green 
disc. The top of them produces a pair 
of seed-leaves; but no further growth 
takes place this second year. 

Some time in the spring of the 
third year, a stem will start out from 
between each pair of seed leaves, and 





STAGES IN 

MISTLETOE. (Left) FIRST YEAR, 

(Above) SECOND. THIRD AND 
FOURTH YEARS 


THE GROWTH OF 


See letter : Growth of Mistletoe 


this stem will carry real mistletoe 
leaves at the top of it. The plant 
shown on the left in my other photo- 
graph is the second year’s growth as 
far as the pair of seed leaves, and the 
stem coming out between them is the 
third year’s growth, with the leaves 
at the top not yet fully opened. 

From the fourth year onward the 
vrowth of mistletoe is as rapid as it 
was slow before. It now sends out 
shoots between every pair of leaves 
all over the plant, and hence it may be 
said to multiply by geometrical pro- 
gression. This method of expansion 
also causes the regular or formal shape 
of the mistletoe bough that we know 
so well.—ETHELBERT HoRNE (Right 
Rev.), Downside Abbey, Bath. 

[Mistletoe does not begin to bear 
berries until it is four years old. More- 
over, it is dicecious, so that any male 
plants that may be raised will never 
produce berries. A solitary female 
plant may also be berryless if there is 
no plant of the opposite sex in its 
vicinitv.—ED.] 

DOGS AND PICTURES 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Anthony 
Buxton’s letter about dogs and _ pic- 
tures (January 17) I was most inter- 
ested recently to see one of my 
Staffordshire bull-terrier bitches, which 
does not care much for spaniels, show 
great indignation at the picture of 
a springer that appears on the first 
page of a calendar I had just bought. 
The bitch has never shown interest in 
any picture before, but this picture is 
particularly lifelike—JoHN S. PEa- 
cock, Rhyd-y-Gwern, Lower Machen 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 
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Far-sicutep men in every industry have more than an eye on Light 


Metals. 
MILLIONS... 


components to make “ houses’ homes. 


Productively speaking, there is a demand by the MILLION for 
.a MILLION houses and XX MILLIONS of all the essential 


The Light Metal Industry is helping 


more and more producers to satisfy the world hunger for manufactured goods. 
Light Metals encourage the designer. Their workability suggests short cuts in 
production and give to-day’s models a touch of to-morrow’s design. Manufac- 
turers find it so easy to change to Light Metals; to achieve and maintain greater 


output of more attractive products. 
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ALMIN LIMITED e 


FARNHAM 


ALMIN LTD. is ready to serve; to help 
you fit Light Metals into your products ; to 
show you the materials necessary and how 
a part or new model will look. Because 
of Light Metals industry will deliver the 
goods, years earlier... Let ALMIN help 
your firm as it is helping so many others. 


ROYAL e BUCKS 
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unsurpassed 


in the 


To make Country Life complete— 
you need a reliable car 


Tankard and Smith’s actual stock of used cars is 
country. 


Over 200 first-class 


examples, including Utilities and Station Brakes, at 


reasonable prices up to £2,000. 


Of special interest to 


Country Lire readers are these examples :— 
1939 Ford 10 H.P. Utilicon. 
1939 Hillman Minx, fitted Utility body. 


1939 Vauxhall 10, fitted all-metal Utility body. 
| 1939 Commer 10, fitted coach built Uti 





ity body. 


1939 Sunbeam Talbot, fitted coach built Estate body. 


Why not make a special point of calling, or send for full list. 
| Every purchase facility and 3 months’ written guarantee. 


-TANKARD & SMITH 


| 
| Phone: FLAxman 4801 3. 


| 194-198, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


Established over 30 years. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 
IN PARIS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Miss Edith Saunders in A Distant 

Summer (Sampson Low, 15s.), 
‘the dream of Peace and Progress was 
part of the popular philosophy.” If 
for no other reason, her book is worth 
reading because it shows that ‘‘popular 
philosophy”’ may have precious little 
to do with the facts of life. This is 
a lesson as much needed to-day as 
ever. Now, as then, men still crave 
for ‘‘Peace and Progress.’’ Now, as 


« 
7: this summer of 1855,’ writes 


then, they are being assured that this . 


can spring from the intelligent use of 
the discoveries of science. Then, it 
was mainly the power of steam, with 
electricity just “coming along.’’ Now, 
it is atomic energy. The untold bene- 
fits of the one to humanity are now 
being preached as ardently as the 
untold benefits of the other were 


silver neighing of trumpets fille: the 
summer air. 

Miss Saunders has given usa cyl, 
remarkable picture of this grea up- 
surge of popular emotion, this re 2as¢ 
into which from time to time r en's 
spirits escape ; and threading this | ick. 
ground go the great figures o° the 
hosts and guests, dashing abo: - jn 
their charming carriages behind su derh 
horses, attending balls and thez -res 
making excursions into the cou.:try 
dining, relaxing in rooms \ 1ere 
doomed kings and dead queen: had 
had their day. 

The progress is traced fron. the 
moment when the Queen’s 4 acht 
arrived at Boulogne to the mo:nent 
when once more it ‘‘sailed away pace 
fully on a glassy, moonlit sea, into the 
mists of the hot August night, and into 
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A DISTANT SUMMER. By Edith Saunders 


(Sampson Low, I5s.) 


THE ENGLISH TOWNSMAN. By Thomas Burke 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 
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preached a century ago. Now, as then, 
there are few voices telling the truth : 
that a spiritual condition cannot arise 
from the use of material energy, but 
rather the right use of material energy 
can, and indeed will, be perceived and 
implemented when man’s spiritual 
condition is mature. It is through 
getting these two things the wrong way 
round that most of life’s tragedies 
arise. 

All of this stares at us out of Miss 
Saunders’s pages, as it does out of 
every aspect of contemporary life; but 
it must not be assumed that she has 
intended, except incidentally, to write 
a philosophical book. Her intention 
is to re-create one moment in which 
the hopes of men flowered with an 
unusual brilliance, so that we may, by 
contemplating this day of highsummer, 
feel the more sharply the winter of dis- 
content into which it was doomed so 
soon to decline. 


A FESTIVE WEEK 

She has chosen the week in the 
August of 1855 when Queen Victoria, 
who was then thirty-six years old, 
visited Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugénie in Paris, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, the fourteen-year-old 
boy who was to become Edward VII, 
and the Princess Victoria, who was 
to become the mother of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Happily there exist 
innumerable accounts and pictures of 
this great week, when, save for one 
thunderstorm, the weather was superb 
from end to end, when Paris was 
fabulously apparelled, and the people, 
high and low, gave themselves up to 
holiday. A ‘great exhibition’’ was in 
progress, echoing the one out of which 
Prince Albert had snatched a popu- 
larity all too brief. The city was trans- 
figured. Banners and oriflammes and 
coats of arms, flowers and fountains, 
the marching of superbly uniformed 
infantry and the dash of cavalry 
enlivened the day; fireworks blazed 
through the night; and, by day and 
night alike, the roll of drums and the 


the mists of time.’’ It is long since | 
have read anything more brilliant of 
its sort than this re-creation of those 
eight days. The moments live as they 
pass, till we feel almost physically 
caught up into the hysteria in which 
every good thing seemed possible in 
a world that had discovered the power 
of steam and gas illumination. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 


And as this hectic and pathetic- 
ally human background pulses wit! an 
almost present and actual reality, so, 
too, come to life these august players 
pacing out their moment upon that 
stage. Louis Napoleon, with so much 
to gain from making that visit @ suc- 
cess, a ‘kindly, charming and civ: ised 
rogue,’’ is shown at the task and 
brilliantly succeeding—of dazzlin ° the 
still young Queen whose life of d_ ‘iful 
routine with the Prince Consor’ ‘iad 
known all too little of this tin 
gallantry which made her ‘‘fee ‘ike 
a Cleopatra or a Helen of Troy. 

The diary which the Queer pt 
as conscientiously as she did her v._‘er- 
colour sketches, has much under! ng 
She found the Emperor to posses ust 
those qualities that Albert lacke he 


is “extraordinary,” “roma , 
endowed with “a great pow 0! 
fascination.’” (One may rema in 
passing that all these were Dis: 1's 
qualities, as Albert’s were Gladstc _ 5) 

We see the boy Edward res; .- 
ing to the same allurement. Fr¢ Lis 
moment the author dates Edw 1's 
love of the French, which was + e- 
come a life-long passion. W! a 
change this Louis was from Albert — ‘0 
lectures about music or archite: re 


or the duties of a prince! Louis, th 
a cigar stuck in his mouth, would: 2¢ 
the boy suddenly, put him ini 4 
carriage, himself take the reins, 1d 
off they would go, spanking thrx 5h 
the sparkling weather with no thou ht 
but the fun of the moment. 0 
wonder that when the farewell mon: nt 
came the boy asked to be left be! id 


in Paris! 
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We see Albert, industriously 
examining the exhibition, enjoying the 
musical occasions that bored everyone 
else, covertly watching the antics of 
the Emperor, weighing him up, and 
finding him wanting. And finally, in 
that Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
where so much of modern history was 
to be written, we see the week’s gaiety 
reach its dazzling peak in a ball where 
jewels flashed, and the candles shone 
upo: scarlet uniforms and _ satin 
dresses, and a Herr von Bismarck was 
presented to the Queen. 

he name is like a knell. Saved 
up tivus for the very end, it is the stark 


fing. of reality poked into the bubble 
on hich we have been riding. 


\ ky -nchman who saw that meeting 
and «corded it long after wrote: ‘‘I 
litt! thought of the fate he reserved 


for ( rmany and for our own country. 
\n im sure that at the time he had 
not n dreamed of it himself.’’ 
it—-‘‘what dreams may come.” 
The sit ended in a shower of presents 
and -licitations. The Victoria and 
{lh sailed away on the summer sea, 
and smarck remained behind. The 
mor at was overblown with futile 
fait 1 science as a good in itself. 
Fift years would bring the awaken- 


ing i870 and all that was to follow. 


OWN AND COUNTRY 


ie late Thomas Burke, who so 


mut »ved town life and wrote so well 
ibo , left behind him a book called 
The lish Townsman, now published 
bv sford (12s. 6d.). Like most 


Bat d books, it is notable for its 
illus tions. 

isa great pity that there is such 
disso) ince between the man who likes 


the t wn and the man who likes the 
county. It is so often forgotten that 
there are plenty of intelligent people 


who |. ke both, and who have a real 
know odge and understanding of both. 
Burks weakness in this book is that 
he dovs not understand the country 
and what it stands for one little bit. 
| should put these phrases among the 
monuments of misunderstanding : 
There is not, after all, so vast a differ- 


ence between town and country. Our 
towns are still very much of the 
country. Wherever, in any town, 


a building is demolished and the site 
left vacant for a few weeks, in comes 
the country, and up come willow-herb, 
lock, clover, meadowsweet, and other 
wild things.” 

The appearance of a few fortui- 
tous weeds, alas, does not transform 
1 Bond Street site into ‘‘country.”’ 
The “country ’’ is not thus fortuitous. 
lt isa matter of calculation and design 
ot planting, tending, and harvesting, 
all of which are the concern of men 
working all the year round, not of a 
lew birds or a puff of wind dropping 
haphazard seeds. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


\nd this question of working all 
the year round is not properly under- 
stood by our author. He quotes with 
approval a saying of Hazlitt that ‘‘the 
best life was that in which youth and 
manhood were spent in towns, and 
ld age in the country.”’ This is all 
very well for the man who “‘retires’”’ to 
the country with an income which will 
keep him there in idleness; but a 
couniry economy cannot be supported 
omthit basis. An army of old gentle- 
men -vhose work is done cannot fight 
that varfare : it is the concern of the 
lust) in the years of their strength. 
Our ‘education’”’ has forgotten this. 
It vould almost seem as though its 
aim vere to make life on the land seem 
sha) eful. I heard recently of a 
Cour “ry schoolmaster who saw one of 
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his late scholars leading a horse out of 
a field, and exclaimed: ‘‘Is that the 
best you can find to do after all your 
years at school ?”’ 


THE OLD BUS-STOP 

Many of our towns, as Burke 
rightly says, ‘‘if not as old as the hills, 
are as old as most of our manors and 
villages; and the figures of the town 
are as constant as the figures of the 
countryside.’’ When he keeps to these 
figures, he is well worth reading. When 
he says that ‘‘for the townsman there 
is a distant dearness in the High Street, 
a secret sweetness in the old buS-stop, 
as strong as the countryman finds in 
his hill and his stream,”’ he is speaking 
no more than the sober truth, as any- 
one knows who has known town life. 

The trouble is that when towns- 
man and countryman argue, each pits 
the best of his own world against the 
worst of the other man’s. The fact is 
that each way of life is complementary 
and not contradictory to the other. 
We shall be getting somewhere when 
townsman and countryman see that 
the real necessity is for each to give to 
the other the finer things of itself. 


BOTANICAL TEXT BOOK 
R. ALEXANDER NELSON’S 
Principles of Agricultural Botany 

(Nelson, 35s.), is primarily a text book 

for students. It is also an excellent 

work of reference for the layman, for, 
although every phase of botany which 
has significance in agriculture is 
exhaustively dealt with, the progres- 
sive sequence which has been adopted 
makes an understandable story of 
what is often imagined to be an incom- 
prehensible and rather dry subject. 

The book is divided into four sections : 

Morphology and anatomy, the study 

of outward form and internal struc- 

ture; physiology, the study of plant 
function; a section on negative factors, 
weeds, insect pests, and disease; and 
finally—a most interesting section 
heredity, evolution and plant classifi- 
cation. 

The author deals with the results 
of all the most recent experimental 
work, and while it is true that a lapse 
of years must mean further progress 
in this respect, it is safe to prophesy 
that the book will remain a standard 
work for many years. The non- 
scientific reader in particular will be 
interested in the manner in which the 
principles of plant science have been 
related to agricultural practice. The 
illustrations are on a lavish scale. 


As lecturer in plant physiology 


and agricultural botany at Edinburgh 
University, Dr. Nelson writes with 
authority and a sure knowledge of 
examination needs. D. T. MacF. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 
HOUGH many of the rural crafts 
of this country are interesting 

enough in their present-day aspect, as 
well as in retrospect, to justify the 
devotion of a well-illustrated volume 
to each, there is real need for a general 
conspectus showing a deeper interest 
in a great number of occupations 
which in the days of post-war redistri- 
bution of population may well assume 
a new life and new importance. Such 
a book is Mr. Norman Wymer’s 
English Country Crafts (Batsford, 
12s. 6d.), which covers a great many 
rural occupations of a normal type 
ranging from carpentry to quarrving 

which find no place, as a rule, in 
surveys of country crafts valued 
largely as things of the past, museum 
pieces surviving solely on grounds of 
sentiment. 

Mr. Wymer’s method of treat- 
ment is eminently sensible. He has 
ignored forms of country crafts which 
he believes to be dead. Others, such 
as bell-casting and furriery, for in- 
stance, which now must be regarded 
largely as town crafts he has left over 
for subsequent treatment. The illus- 
trations are representative and admir- 
ably reproduced. 
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* “« Moosedale '’ Calf—in Hazel, Green, 
Scarlet, Blue. Enquire by name. 
In most good shoe shops. 
BY THE 
APPOINTMENT LATE KING 
TO GEORGE V. 
“SPECIAL CUVEE” RECOMMENDED 
: be: a Ld I i + we 4 1 } : } l } + } 1 4 U 
Soothing as an Old-leme melody 


pinet 


SUPER OVAL CIGARETTES 
LIST 


Pipe smokers will enjoy SPINET MIXTURE 
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RANSOMES. SIMS & JEFFERIES LTO, 
ORWELL WORKS. IPSWICH. 

















* The loss of foodstuffs 
from rats alone in 
Britain amounts to 


£50,000,000 a year.” 


From a press report of a speech by the 
Minister of State, Mr. Noel-Baker, at the 
Emergency Conference on European Cereals 


The British Ratin Company’s 
nation-wide service will help 
you with your particular rat 

or mice problem. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 762) 


Main Branches at Belfast, Tel. 21535 ; Birmingham, Tel. Central 1097 ; 
Bristol, Tel. 23683 ; Cardiff, Tel. 8724 ; Edinburgh, Tel. 22914 ; Glasgow, 
Tel. Central 4694 ; Guildford, Tel. Abinger 287 ; Leeds, Tel. 23234 ; 
Letchworth, Tel. 576; Liverpool, Tel. Central 8922; London, Tel. 
Abbey 7621 ; Manchester, Tel. Deansgate 2102 ; Newcastle, Tel. 21848 ; 
Nottingham, Tel. 2637; Salisbury, Tel. 3658; Sheffield, Tel. a3 
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FARMERS AT 
WESTMINSTER 


Commons last week there was a 

fair sprinkling of farmers, land- 
owners and Ministry of Agriculture 
officials who had come to Westminster 
to hear the Second Reading Debate 
on the Agriculture Bill. I saw several 
familiar faces. It was not a full House, 
even when the Minister of Agriculture 
was expounding the Measure. Mr. 
Tom Williams is a straightforward 
speaker, not given to flights of oratory, 
and no doubt many M.P.s, being busy 
men and knowing that the principles 
of the Bill were generally agreed, 
preferred to read the report of the 
Debate rather than sit it out in the 


| the galleries of the House of 


House, which incidentally was not too . 


warm. Mr. Williams usually succeeds 
in disarming criticism, and he did so 
on this occasion, although his Bill 
does seek the most drastic powers. 
Indeed the Minister of Agriculture 
could, by taking the whole administra- 
tion into official hands, create fanciful 
offences and have every private land- 
owner and farmer turned off the land 
in twelve months. The present Minis- 
ter obviously has no such intentions, 
but several M.P.s evidently felt uneasy 
about giving the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture such supreme powers over the 
use of land and indeed the livelihood 
of the million people engaged in 
farming. The Committee Stage of this 
Bill of 110 clauses will be a long 
drawn-out affair; some say that it will 
run to ten or twelve weeks. Scotland 
is to have an Agriculture Bill of her 
own to meet the different requirements 
of Scottish law, but the important 
Part I of the Bill, setting out the 
arrangements for guaranteeing mar- 
kets and prices, covers the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 


New Farm Buildings 


HE farmer who wants to put up a 

new building, even a calf box or 
a pig-sty, is now supposed to get 
permission from the local authority 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Order. Not on'y does he have to get 
permission, but he has to put in 
architect’s plans together with site 
and block plans in triplicate. This is 
an unnecessary form of tomfoolery, 
and I am glad to see that the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning has 
promised to discuss with the Minister 
of Agriculture some relaxations which 
will allow farm buildings to be erected 
without planning permission. The 
granting of a licence to do the actual 
building is, of course, a different 
matter. These licences are not at all 
easy to get to-day if requirements in 
labour and materials are likely to 
conflict in any way with the Minister 
of Health’s house-building programme. 


Fourpence a Squirrel 

HREE hundred and twenty grey 

squirrel clubs have been formed in 
27 counties. During last winter and 
spring the members with their guns 
accounted for 60,000 grey squirrels at 
a cost to public funds of less than 
£1,000. This was expenditure on the 
free issue of cartridges. The war agri- 
cultural committees issue .410 cart- 
ridges to recognised clubs. The 
Ministry considers that the response 
is ‘‘ gratifying.’’ My calculation is that 
the destruction of each grey squirrel is 
costing the tax-payer fourpence. 


Potash for Spring Sowing 
GRICULTURAL merchants in the 
light land, chalk districts are still 
finding difficulty in getting delivery 
of enough compound fertiliser contain- 
ing potash to meet the needs of their 
farmer customers who like to use a 
complete fertiliser in the combine drill 
when they are sowing their oats and 
barley. Apparently there has been a 


hold-up in the shipment of pi: ash 
which has delayed the compour ling 
of fertilisers and upset the ma ers’ 
programme. The total amoun’ of 
potash supplied to manufacture | jn 
the past six months is 65,000 ons, 
calculated as K,O. This is 1.000 
tons more than a year previously, but 
9,000 tons less than in 1944. I sh juld 
have thought that with a much ¢ sier 
shipping position, potash would | aye 
been coming in more freely now han 
it was in the last year of the war, but 
no doubt the troubles in Palestine ave 
held up shipments. We ought by row 
to be getting some sulphate of pc ash 
through from the European mines, but 
coal deficiencies in Germany just 
have checked this supply. 
Siting of Ricks 

AM glad to see that the Mimist:y of 

Agriculture has torn up the Siting 
of Ricks Order, 1942, which has 
lingered on until now, although the 
justification for it was the risk from fire 
bombs dropped from German aero- 
planes. Farmers were prohibited from 
putting several ricks together in a 
bunch and also from building a rick 
within 20 yards of a dwelling-house 
The scattering of ricks often resulted 
in inconveniences at threshing time, 
especially on those farms where there 
is little hard ground for the placing of 
ricks, and it suits everyone best to 
have the ricks in the rickyard. [ven 
now, when this Order has gone, it is 
still common prudence not to put a 
hayrick or a corn rick close to a 
dwelling-house, especially alongside 
a road. People fling lighted cigarettes 
out of cars and on a dry day hay or 
straw will soon flare up. 


County Advisory Officers 


LIST of the County Advisory 
‘ Officers appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture has been published. I 
see that some of the war-time stalwarts 
who acted as executive officers of the 
W.A.E.C.s_ will continue in office. 
Senior among them must be Mr. 1. R. 
Ferris, who has long reigned as 
uncrowned king of Dorset agriculture. 
Mr. J. H. Faulder stays on in Cumber- 
land, Mr. J. W. Dallas in Bedford, 
Mr. W. S. Gibson in East Sussex and 
Mr. V. P. Walley in Buckinghamshire. 
Elsewhere there are many changes 
Some of the junior officers lave 
stepped up to the senior county posts, 
and others who were with the county 
committees have taken specialist ; sts 
in the National Agricultural Adv. ory 
Service. It is important that © :ere 
should not be too many changes ap- 
pening too frequently in county s° -ffs. 
Farmers take a little time to g: to 
know their advisors and, once m: ual 
confidence is established, it is b» ‘ter 
to leave a man in his county ©. his 
district to bring to fruition the s eds 
of advice that he has sown. 


Milk Regulations 

OME time this year the Mini ry 

of Agriculture will take over | >m 
local authorities the inspection 1d 
control of farm dairies. The Min er 
has power to refuse the registr. 01 
of a farmer on the ground that c 1 
tions of milk production are uns ‘S- 
factory and he will soon, I underst “4, 
be issuing the regulations that ai ‘0 
govern the standards of buildi -s, 
equipment and the methods appro. -d 
for milk production. The Minister . ll 
have to walk warily. Alterations -0 
buildings cannot be done rea -y 
to-day and anyway it is not the n. st 
up-to-date design of building or «'1¢ 
most glamorous hygiene that ens °s 
clean milk. The important factor !s 
the personal attention given to cle«.!- 
liness in looking after the cows «id 
handling the milk. CINCINNATUS. 
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~ COMPENSATION 
ANOMALIES 


compulsory acquisition of real 
property, to which I referred 
last week, is not a mushroom growth; 
it has been gradually evolved during 
decades, and, although con- 


r | “HE law of compensation for the 


man 
sider ble changes were made by the 
intro juction of the Acquisition of 


Lan Act, 1919, they were changes of 
mac’ inery rather than of principle. The 
subs tution of an official arbitrator 


for rivately appointed persons and 
for | ries was not intended to modify 
the hts of owners or tenants to the 
rect of full and fair compensation 
for itever interests were taken from 
ther .or public purposes. 


<VESTORS’ SOLATIUM 

issing, it may be observed with 
ird to the customary allowance 
er cent., as an addition to what- 


ig 
of 1 


eve ght be deemed to be the proper 
amo it payable for a property, that 
that |lowance was supposed to reim- 
burs the dispossessed claimant for 
hav to find an alternative invest- 
men. The idea was adopted at a time 
whe ivestment in a trustee security 


at fi percent. was looked upon as the 
leas’ hat a man could do with his 
mol and, where a property-owner 


ort! proprietor of a business was con- 
cern an investment of that type 
mig have been considered as a 
merw temporary expedient, pending 
fresh aterprises. The inevitable com- 
ment n present-day conditions is that 
it wo: d require a great deal more than 
10 pe cent. to enable reinvestment in 
a tru ‘ee security to produce a yield 
equiv lent to that from a prudently 


select 


| property. 
193) BASIS OF VALUATION 
} 5S would be so if the acquired 
property were valued on the basis 
of its present market value but under 
the Town and Country Planning Bill 
the basis of value will be (unless some 
change is made as the Chancellor has 
said there may be) not present value 
but the estimated value as in 1939. 
The value of any property as in 1939 
must be conjectural to-day, especially 
if the property was not at that time 
being valued for the purposes of a sale. 
Apart from the technical difficulties 
of ascertaining the value of property 
ifter so long a period, it is undeniable 
that in 1939, under the threat of a 
world-wide catastrophe, a substantial 
lepreciation had begun to show itself. 
Itis manifestly unfair to base an esti- 
mate of value to-day on what might 
have been obtainable in the feeble 
market of 1939. The advocates of the 
1939 basis would not like to have to 
‘ccept it as the present selling price 
ol some of their shares in joint-stock 
concerns that they may have been 
lucky enough to hold in the last seven 
or eight years, 
DEVELOPMENT_RIGHTS 
EVELOPMENT rights have 
always hitherto been looked 
upon as an element in the value of 
land; in fact, many of the great cor- 
porate owners, such as the Oxford and 
the Cambridge Colleges, could hardly 
have achieved much but for the ground 
tents resulting from the development 
ofsuburban land. The effect of inter- 
‘erence with development values must, 
on a long view of it, make persons 
interested in ground rents apprehen- 
‘ive about the reversionary rights, 
which are clearly to some extent 
dependent on a degree of re-develop- 
ment at the end of long terms. It is 
‘ue that a sum of £300,000,000 has 
been earmarked as compensation for 
the loss of development rights, in cases 
of “hardship,” but how is the fund to 
°© ayportioned? In the absence of 
4 prospect of profit from development 
night) there is bound to be decreased 
activ'ty in building schemes, and this 


contingency, which is probably not 
generally apparent in present circum- 


stances, will tend to accentuate the 
troubles arising from the lack of 
dwelling-houses. Moreover, those 


who have bought land with a view to 
building on it are sure to sutfer a severe 
loss if it is publicly acquired as land 
having no value for private develop- 
ment. The owners of approximately 
35,000 to 40,000 acres are at the 
present time believed to be facing 
such a loss. Many other aspects of 
the proposals in the Planning Bill 
demand examination, and I hope to 
consider them on another occasion. 
RESIDENTIAL TRANSACTIONS 
ALES just effected by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, acting 
in some instances with other firms, 
include Broadoaks, 70 acres, at West 
Byfleet, Surrey; Wrango Hall, a 
modernised 17th-century house, at 
Denham, Buckinghamshire, contain- 
ing a lot of the original panelling; 
Redcourt, 76 acres, at Haslemere, 
Surrey, a modern house, to a client of 
Harrods Estate Offices; and White- 
friars, a modern house in nearly 
7 acres, close to Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Upton, 
for whom Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff acted, has sold Moreton Pinkney 
Manor, near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
St. Denis, a freehold residence in 
about 11 acres, at Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
realised £6,250, through Messrs. Fox 
and Sons. The meadow of 10 acres is 
let for grazing at £30 a year. 
COLLEGE FOR BANK CLERKS 


YHURST Court, a mansion at 
Kingswood, Surrey, has _ been 


acquired, by Lloyds Bank, as a train- 
ing college for its staff. The freehold 
has an area of 30 acres. In the first 
instance the students will be men of 
about 40 years of age, who have lost 
experience and training during war 
service. Thereafter a couple of courses 
will be conducted, one senior and the 
other junior. About 40 to 50 students 
will be accommodated as residents, 
and the mansion has room for the resi- 
dential staff, and lecture rooms. The 
property is conveniently near London. 


FOOTNOTE TO 1946 

EPORTS on business last year are 
still being issued, and they present 
a striking but not surprising unani- 
mity as to the briskness of the market. 
Some of them recite details of the 
larger, or for other reasons more inter- 
esting, of the estates that have been 
dealt with, and these were announced 

at the time in these columns. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
state that in 1946 they sold 232,383 
acres. The Government took a total of 
34,000 acres near Lake Bala, including 
the lake, in settlement of death duties, 
and the Forestry Commission added to 
its already vast acreage. Sales and pur- 
chases on behalf ofclients numbered 511 
and included the sale of aWest End 
office block for just over £1,000,000. 

Messrs. Hampton and_ Sons, 
naming some of the principal proper- 
ties, totalling 50,000 acres, that they 
have dealt with recently, endorse the 
widespread objections to the acquisi- 
sition of property for public use on the 
1939 footing of values, and to the 
system by which requisitioned pro- 
perty, having been released by the 
Forces, is handed, not to the owners, 
but to local bodies for housing. For 
certain types of town premises the 
peak of the demand is thought to have 
been reached. Coming offers by the 
firm include the large Ocean Hotel, 
on the Brighton-Newhaven road. It 
contains 400 bedrooms, and an excep- 
tionally large dining-room and a ball- 
room, together with a swimming-pool. 
The premises are at present occupied 
by the N.F.S. ARBITER. 
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Sutton’s S$ 


SUTTON’S 
GARDEN 
SEED 

CATALOGUE 


FREE ON 
REQUEST 











My land was 
never better.. 






Vi, 
CE 


my silos seem to have become the centre of the farm. I don’t 
know how we got through before without them. These silage 
mixtures with some phosphate and sulphate of ammonia 
under them grow a terrific weight of crop. The shed’s full 
of beasts but we have another silo to open after 
that one, so I’m safe for the winter. That’s my 
farming, four S’s—Sulphate, Silos, Stock, Safe. 


LC... FERTILIZERS 
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A dress of fine nut-brown tweed 
with Magyar sleeves and a tie 


and hem of the tweed. Rima 


HIS spring sees the 
first appearance in 
the big wholesale 


collections, as well as the 
stores, of matching sets of 
tweeds for ensembles. 
During the war nothing of 
this kind was made, as the 
weaving and dveing were 
too complicated. So it is 
refreshing to see whole 
sets of fabrics once more 
opening up vistas of new 
clothes. These tweeds are 
woven in the neat tradi- 
tional patterns, but they 
have a very soft texture 
and a smooth surface, so 
that thev can be used for 
the tvpe of ensemble that 
can be worn in town as well as country. 


We have photographed one in 
tones of vellow and brown which shows an attractive waistcoat-cum- 
bolero that looks well over a flared skirt and fits snugly under the neat 


waist of its tweed topcoat as well as over its gay dress. The other kind 
of ensemble usually takes the form of a cardigan suit under a topcoat 
that hangs straight from the shoulder, or has one of the big flared backs 
and deep armholes to slip on easily. 

Gardiner of Selkirk are making families of these fine smooth- 
surfaced tweeds—-three tones of grey with a black and a patterned tweed 
in addition, so that all manner of different alliances of fabric can be 
managed, They use maize vellow and a clear lilac mauve for colours and 
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A town and country tweed make them in fine materi 
ensemble ; maize yellow and neat pin-stripes and dice cl 
nut-brown coat with a cavalier sometimes with a raised lo 
collar, meat waist and Gared of black and the pale tone 0 
skirt (Left) A double-breasted used in conjunction witl 


vellow or lilac for the backg1 
These fabrics and the ense 
have a completely different 
from the streamlined suits 
in the harder surfaced wo1 
and baratheas. They hz 
dash and exuberance tha 
refreshing. 

The spring coats show < 
outline. They are broad 
bulky looking about the 
ders with rounded padding. 
armhole is deep and then tl 
goes in two ways: either 
fitted to a neat waist w 
flared skirt below, or it tends to taper down towards the hem much 
manner of some of the early motoring coats of the beginning 
century. Sleeves are often raglan or have the seam running right 
the top of the arm. The neat waisted coats are charming with a ca‘ 
effect on the bodice made by a deep collar, round at the back and fi 
closely to the throat like a Vandyck painting. Pockets are placed 
below the waist. A number of the tweeds have collars and frocks e 
with corduroy, or have the revers faced with the corduroy. 

The pencil casual is a style launched by Dereta for spring. 
armholes and a fold at the back of the sleeves give a slightly top-h« 

(Continued on page 346) 


monkey jacket of the tweed with 


short sleeves for a cold day 
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here are varied 

ylours to choose from, 
il rich in tone gradations, in 

Country Life Wear,’’ the out-of-doors vogue. 


DALY AND SONS LTD SAUCHIEHALL STREET GLASGOW Cl 








Frederick 
Gorringe, 


Limited. 
4 . . 


DIAGONAL 
TWEED 
SUIT 


FOR SPRING 


“KINGSBURY.” Smart 
“*Harella’? Suit in diagonal 
Tweed mixtures—Gold, Red, 
Green, Blue, but please give 
second choice of colour. Hips 
36 to 42. 18 Coupons 


£5.6.0 


8UCKINGHAM 
2ALACE ROAD, 
sONDON, S.W.1 


’Phone VICtoria 6666 (24 lines). 





Two minutes from Victoria Station, 
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CHARLES KIRK BLOUSE in satin- 
back crepe styled with large tie bow 
neckline and long full sleeves with 2 
inch cuff. Specialy fashioned for 
spring suits. Ivory only. Sizes 

34, 36 and 38. 4 coupons. 57/9 








CHARLES KIRK BLOUSE in self rayon 
crepe with neat ‘‘ Trubenised ’’ round 
coll r, long sleeves with ‘* Trubenised”’ 
cuffs, gathered yoke and rolled tied 
bows at neck. Leaf green, powder 
blue, rose, ice blue and gold. 

Sizes 34, 36 and 38. heneene. 58/3 


Please give second choice of colour. 


BON MARCHE MWe fashion Store of the North LIVERPOOL 
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Rahvis design a hat and mackintosh on the 
lines of a policeman’s uniform and buckle it at 
the waist and on the pockets 


look and then the coats hang straight, and taper 
slightly to the hem. Others have godets in the 
back that swing them out into cape-like folds 
from a shoulder yoke and full sleeves that are 
gathered in at the back to a deep cuff. Polar 
white is the name they give their off-white or 
ovster tone this year—a fascinating colour. 
A cyclamen pink corduroy coat in the “‘ pencil 
casual”’ range is the perfect spring wedding coat. 
Dog-tooth check swagger jackets in navy and 
white tweeds look dashing and would be useful 
later over summer dresses as well as over a suit 
on a cold spring day. 


1947 


have not that rather skimped look of the early 
Utility suits. There are also some smart ‘own, 
and-country suits in clear bright shades, 
ding some notable Harellas in the smoothe 

of Saxony tweeds and designed with neat | 

on the pockets and revers and pleated 
Harella, also, showed blazer-striped an 
striped worsteds for the summer in dark ¢ 
colours. In the stores, you will find 1 4 
tweeds in dice checks and chalk-line ¢ 
Colour combinations are excellent and, 
without purchase tax, are about the best 

of the year. 

Mushroom pink, greyed and blu: 
pinks were much in evidence in the fir 
lections shown for spring by the London c 
and one of these soft pinks with doy 


made one of the most popular colour | 

L OMESPUN tweed coats at Aquascutum nations. Bianca Mosca called her pink 

are designed to hang in folds from the Baroque and Watteau, the last a fresh 
shoulders and give the illusion of enveloping the tint that made a couple of blouses, a pla 
trim suit underneath. Their deep armholes and a polka-dotted, worn with green suits, on 
raglan sleeves enable them to be slipped on easily. : the other lime. Opaque whites also run 
A dog-tooth check coat in an oatmeal, green, $ theme song through all the collectio 
blue and russet brown combination is the per- : summer dresses; so do muted tones of gr 
fect country coat, but both a plain oatmeal and Nae a pale gold for evenings. Pin-striped w 
the check can look terrifically smart over a dark in two bright shades, with the stripes use | 
suit or jersey dress in town. They have that by side and not spaced out in the trad 
rough-hewn casual look that Schiaparelli was way, are featured for suits. The over-all effe 
sc fond of and that looks so chic with very dark is shot or of a tone between the two colours used, 
clothes and bright intense shades for acces- Materials are smooth and fine. 
sories. A wonderful new camel-hair coat is There are numbers of wrap-around coats 
titted at the back with many folds above the in stone and putty colour in duveteen and 
waist drawn in to a neat waist. A check suit in velours, and town ‘coats that fan out at the 
minute dice checks has a dark green collar and , back with triangular godets, or are flared from 
a low V fastening on the waistline. Harebell a triangular shoulder yoke. Some wonderful 
blue and chestnut brown made a charming combination for a herring-bone wool jersey frocks are shown under these coats, brightly coloured, draped 
tweed coat that was a fabric with a soft ‘‘handle’’ and fitted to the neat onthe hips in the manner of the most sophisticated of dinner dresses, or 
waist with inverted pleats. full-backed like a peasant’s blouse. 

A special word of praise must be given this year to the spring Utility Worth use a gay lemon yellow for a duveteen coat worn over a white 
suits which are well designed in charming colours, and wonderful value. summer dress, put a full-skirted mushroom pink coat over a print. A 
All the manufacturers of branded clothes have shown them in their spring coral coloured tweed coat, is cut like a man’s mackintosh and saddle- 
collections. Perhaps the best are the smooth Saxony tweeds in brown _ stitched ail over; a plaid is in tones of bright green and yellow and 
mixtures with dark brown ccllars, or with the rolled collars of a shirt in overchecked with coral and has a bolero effect at the back only. 
the tweed, and a skirt with deep box pleats back and front so that they P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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O e 1. The county that indicates where to cross the 


river (13) , 
. Former royal residence (7) 





Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 889, CounTRY LIFE, 10 CY 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later_than the . How a ruffle looks when ruffled (7) 

first post on Thursday, February 13, 1947. 12. North country contribution to 26 across (4) 


\W LT a E R ALL Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States 17 “call it bi roe algal ~~ 
: 18. Where jibes are invited in the West? (7) 





- 19. He leads if force is needed (7) 
: . “Oh late on Wenlock Edge, 

bond street wi Gold that I never see.”—A. E. Housman (7) 
and 25. As often as Selina emerged from the 
flood (4, 5) 

. Not the kind of rounds to be done at night (4) 

. Opening suggesting the possibility of a frost 

smart cleverchange 7) 

' i . Dirge-like compound of ice and gale (7) 

. Is this national characteristic the result of 
catching cold? (7, 6) 


DOWN 
. The thistle for Scotland, the shamr 
Ireland (7) 
seen in Vogue - Harpers - Tatler : . The loan that Anthony asked for (4) 
. What record-breaking hens do? (7) 
5. If cited (anagr.) (7) 
ou 
nee . The locks of age (4) 
. What to do with the light? Miss Prisn 
have known (7) 
. The Great Bear in the literary fir 
fourwayfrocks . How the aristocrat looks after unaccu 
exertion? (4, 2, 3, 4) 
k . Cited (anagr.) (5 
piniskirt * blouse - bolero suit ; “sec one 3 
. But he does not hesitate to sell w 
(featuring the new miracle likes (7) 
. They set the sirens sounding (7) 
. “And the midnight moon is weaving 


Her bright chain o’er ——. 
—Byro 


neverdate 


inbelted * buckle or tiebelted 
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detachable fong/short  siceves) 








esses aie Bip cakes 23. No, I grin (anagr.) (7) 
about 25 gns Address ea . Deposited within the banks (4) 
28. Satisfactorily placed for water (4) 
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parent Gergned (562730 SS9OTO $5455! 554368 107) 
‘ errr ACROSS.—3, Aztec; 8, Bogies; 9, Oxygen; 10, Lifesavers; 11, Rats; Mr. Rowland H. Redman, 


12, Memorial; 14, Aspect; 16, To the Lighthouse; 18, Harrow; 20, Ele- 

ments; 23, Trio; 24, Earthworks; 26, Garlic; 27, Rising; 28, Elect. 9, Eastham Road, 
DOWN.—1, Iodine; 2, Wise; 3, Askari; 4, Three-legged race; 5, Con- Littlehampton, 

stant; 6, Hydrophone; 7, Hectic; 12, Match; 13, Other world; 15, Trees: > 

Sel am 17, Lawrence; 19, Abroad; 21, Exhort; 22, Tokens; 25, Oust. Susse 
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